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Why not Give Presents that are USEFUL? 


SOMETHING THAT GIVES PLEASURE EACH DAY, AND ALL THROUGH THE YEAR ? 


ae man. { ONE WILLIAMS’ TRAVELLERS FAVORITE SHAVING STICK, 


40 CENTS. | ONE CAKE OF THE FAMOUS GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 


We have prepared these two articles in a neat little package, and will send them 


post-paid to any address for 40 Cents in stamps. 
If you have a father, or a brother, or any 
| friend who shaves himself, you cannot 
r CENUIRE . i give him anything that will give him 
Pantin S@QAP, } more comfort, or that will remind him 


MANCHESTER CONN, H more gratefully of you, every day for more 
thana year, than this lit(le package, and 
for 40 cents only! Will so little money 


buy so much comfort in any other way? 


BROTHE. 
A | CHEMISTSAND APOTHECARIES, Bl 
\ 2 ys 





NOTE, #@ If you want this package in 
time for CHRISTMAS, send 50 cents in 
STAMPS, at once, it will be for- 
warded by return mail. 


Prine, 





Trav ners \ 
_ FaworiTe) 
Staying STI 


y and 
For use in a cup athome. Standard 


for quality in U. S. Navy. 


of Six Cakes, expressly for TOILET use, by mail, 40 cents. Its Purity, Delicate 
Perfume, and Delightful Emollient Properties render this SOAP invaluable for 
the Toilet and Bath, for which it is extensively used. There is nothing better to 
prevent and cure “CHAPPED HANDS.” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Manufacturers of Fine Shaving Soaps, 


(Formerly WILLiAmMs & Bros., Manchester.) 
Established 1840, GLASTONBURY, cT. 





Very convenient for use while vnoenees 


travelling, The Soap is en- 
cased in a turned-wood box, 
covered with Red Morocco 
Leatherette. Very attractive. 








«“Fo’ de Complexshun.” 


“What yer got dis fo’?” asked Uncle Silas, taking a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from his wife, and holding it up in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Yer ain't sick, is yer?” 

“Sick! co’se not! I 's dun 
gone got dat fo’ de complex- 
shun. Dey all do say dar ’s 
not'in’ like 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 


fo’ the complexshun; so I 
dess goin’ fo’ ter try er bottle 
—da’s all.” 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will 
never make a white woman 
of Aunty, but it will remove 
all pimples and eruptions, 
and make her skin soft and 
smooth as satin. 


“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; ; and as my 
brother and sister were similarly 
afflicted, I presume the malady is he- 
reditary. Last winter, Dr. Tryon, (of 
Fernandina, Fla.,) recommended me 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and con- 
tinue it fora year. For five months I 
took it daily. I have not had a blemish 
on my body for the last three months.’” 
E. WILey, "146 Chambers st., New York City. 


ts This is to certify that my health broke down, and my skin was rough anil 
discolored. After using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I was complete ely cured, and my skin 
resumed its natural complexion.” — Lizziz Connors, 150 First st., Lowell, Mass 


**We consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a real blessing. For pimples and eruptions 
of every desc ription, it is a positive cure. We have kept it in our family for the 
past twenty years.”—Mrs. J. W. CocKERELL, Alexandria, Va. 


“I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Pills, for boils and pimples, and have 
found them to be the best medicine in the world.”—J. BeRNaRDIN, Compton, Iil. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J.C AYER & CO, LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





—T. 





demands prompt treatment. The result of neglect may be 
serious. Avoid all harsh and drastic purgatives, the tendency 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Pills. Being purely vegetable, 
They are an admirable Liver and 


Constipation 


of which is to weaken the bowels 
their action is prompt and their effect always beneficial. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| 
WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED BARBERS’ BAR +OAP—In Packages 





After-dinner pill, and everywhere endorsed by the profession. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Ayer’s Pills 
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/ COMPANION. 


HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 


When you do, be sure and take advantage of our very liberal combination offer : 


Scribner’s Magazine, $3.00 CLUB 
Youth’s Companion, $1.76 
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Pushing a snow-plow with 4 engines. 


‘CHRISTMAS 


Artisis who WINTE vy IN THE ADI- 


[See January number.] From the famous railway articles. 


NUMBER. What could be better for 
Christmas Present? 
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Among the 














; Ertan RON DACKS, 10 illustra- 
contribute are tions, one in tint, Nearly 1,000 of the ““Youth’s Companion’s”’ 
ELIMI VE ou OUP ee Tt I df readers took advantage of this offer last 
wit H. LOW Low. Illustrated fromthe Jyear. It now looks like 10,000 for this 
WILL TON FE, he é HIST MAS. Shit. year. See other advertisements in the 
AS ay CR: MON. By Roperr Lours | Premium and Thanksgiving numbers. 
GEORGE hire TICOCK, STEVENSON - 
J.D. WOODWARD, L 5 TE W. ALLAC K’S = Special to those who do not accept the above 
- py Lg ie RPHY RT LOUISSTEV- &ffer: covering numbers for 1888, including 
‘ALFRED KAPPES Enea © Sk RIAL allthe RAILWAY ARTICLES: 
' and > ) cL. A second ane eee icine ile : 
5: iy w a Wert AN, most interesting instalment, A year’s subse ription (1889) and the 
Mi. J. BU ILLUSTRATED POEMS numbers for 1888, - - - $4.50 
pe = — sb a cannot be A year’s subscription (1889) and the 
. y eners. imerated here, two cloth-bound vols. for 1888, - 6.00 
And four illustrated short stories, poet aaa 
ngu Be FIV ¥-F SF bn © By H.C. BUNNER. “SCRIBNER’S has many novelties and surprises to 
AT" HE STATI( By REBECCA HARDING T 


ip its readers in its short and memorable history, 
but the chief of them perhaps is the admirable skill and 
intelligence with which its high level has not only been 
maintained but CONSTANTLY ADVANCED.’ Ae 
Times. Remittances may be addressed to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


0 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK OF PECULIAR VALUE TO EVERY BOY. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK; 


OR, WHAT TO af AND HOW TO DO IT. By DANIEL C. BEARD. With over 300 Illustrations, 
Square 8vo., $2.00, “It tells bovs how to make all kinds of thing ys—bonts, traps, toys, puzzles, aquariums, tish- 
ing tackle; how to tie knots. splice ropes, to make bird-calls, sleds, blow-guns, balloons: how to rear wild 
birds, to tr: ain dogs, and do the thousand and one things that boys take delight in. The book is illustrated in 
sucha way that no mistake can be made; and tie boy who gets acopy of this book will consider himself set up 
in business.”— The /ndianapolis Journal. 


|THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK; or, How to Amuse Yourself and Others. By Lina 
AND ADELIA Lb. BEARD. With over 500 Illustrations. Square 8vo., $5. 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt a price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBN ER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Cooking may be rendered more palatable, more easily digestible 
and more economical, by using 


LigBIG “COMPANY'S” 


eX TRACT 
OF MEAT. 


As a “Stock” or Meat fla- 
voring ingredient for 


Soups, Made Dishes, 
Sauces, Poultry, 
Game, Fish, 
etc. 


oT TRE E BAD MEN.” By W.M. TABER. 
“THE ROSES OF THE SENOR. 


Single copy sent on receipt of 2 





5 cents by 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE, 


743 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











na approved 
nt lah ake! 


MANUFACTUREDBY 


NF MEAT COD 





As Beef Tea, an Efficient 
Tonic and Stimulant. Very 
nourishing and palatable. 


‘COMPANY’S” extract 





Please ask for LIEBIC 


ot 


OF BEEF and see that each Jar bears the BLUE signature 


Baron Liesic, thus: 





CAUTION 





BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATION BRANDS. 
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SIXTY-FIRST. VOLUME. 
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DOUBLE NUMBER. 51. 





' PERRY MASON & 00., PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1888. 





For the Companion. 


A SECOND-HAND CHRISTMAS. 


“*T vill not go und pe a orphan!” cried Lischen, 
and she sat down on her three-legged stool, covered 
her eyes with her little fat hands, and sobbed 





aloud. 

Lischen’s father had gone West to the gold | 
mines, but for many months no letter had come 
from him. Her mother, a timid little German | 
woman, left alone in a strange land, became so} 
homesick that she fell ill, and one night she died. | 

The people who lived in the other rooms in the | 


‘Faith, wheniver I look at the choild, she takes 
me on me blind side entirely !” 

But these people were all poor, and when the 
mother died, expected Lischen to go to the Orphan 
Asylum, unless her father should return to claim 
her. The owner of the house came with an officer, 
and sent the scant furniture away to be sold for 
the rent. After they had locked the door, the 
officer said, kindly: ‘‘“Now come, little girl, and 
I'll take you to the Orphans’ Home myself.” 

Then Lischen sat down on her three-legged 
stool, and sobbed and cried. 

“No! no! I vill not go und pe a orphan!” 

“You cannot help it, my poor child!” he said. 


a broad forehead, but his cheeks tapered toa deli- 
cate, dimpled chin, with a soft, sad little mouth. 

Mrs. O’Brien happened to go out into the entry. 

“O mammy!”’ cried Molly. ‘Billy is a-goin’ to 
keep Lischen, for she won't go to the Orphans’.” 

“Upon me soul! Fine, opelent young men they 
to be sure! ome, neighbors!” and she 
langhingly called upstairs and down. ‘Ye better 
come here. Yer sons is adoptin’ a choild.” 

Mrs. McQueen came to the top of the stairs. 

“Eh, Billy, what nonsense! The child must go 
to the Orphans’. She canna bide here.” 

**Why can I no keep ber, mother ? 


are, 


Me earnin’ | 


_ three nickels, and sometimes five, in a day!” 


No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Then all the six O’Briens wailed in unison, and 
the little McQueens joined in so wildly that their 
mother came downstairs and shook them soundly, 
crying, ‘“‘Hush, or I'll gie ye summat to cry for!” 

“Tf she were but a boy!” said warm-hearted 
Mrs. O’Brien. ‘*But with six o’ me own, and all 
gels—and we sleeps three in a bed now” 

“Tt is na’ the beddin’,” said Mrs. McQueen, 
‘for Jeanie sleeps by hersel’, but victuals is scarce 
these hard times.” 

“T will gif her my bread, my fader,” said little 


| Peter, with a trembling lip. 


“Tt is not the bread, my son. The sleeping, 
washing, dressing, that cannot do a widow-man.”’ 





house heard the little girl crying alone in the dark. | 
They took the child, and fed and tried to comfort 
her. 

Lischen was only nine years old, and a foolish, 
baby-hearted creature. A fair, squat little figure, 
with a round face, winsome blue eyes, and two 
long, tapering braids of flaxen hair. The other 
children in the house made a pet of her from the 
first, and Mr. O’Brien gave her many a red apple, 
warm and shiny from his pocket. 

She presumed to set up house-keeping on the 
stairway with bits of broken china, her three- 
legged stool, and a wooden-headed doll. When 
she raised her small hand, and whispered re- | 
provingly, ‘‘Hush! My baby is sleepin’,’’ even 
gruff old Sandy McQueen paused, with half a 
sinile, and stepped lightly over. 

Mr. Jacobi, a Jew from Italy, who kept a sec- 
ond-hand shop on the ground floor, surprised 
himself and every one else by giving her a string 
of blue beads on her birthday. 

When Mrs. McQueen had a quarter of a pound 
of butter for a treat, she spread many an oaten | 
cake for Lischen, while Mrs. O’Brien scraped the 
sugar-bowl of the last spoonful to put on the little 
one’s bread, when her own children enjoyed a 
bare crust. She excused herself by saying: 


“No! no! My mamma she say, ‘You must 
not pea orphan! No!’ And when I to bed go 
in the night, she make me that I tell Gott that I 
cannot pe a orphan. And I ¢elled IIim!”" and she 
raised her head triumphantly. 

The children—six O’Briens, two McQueens and 
little Peter, the son of the Jew—stood around lis- 
tening eagerly, when Billy McQueen, an enterpris- 
ing young newsboy, appeared at the door. 

“But you will have nothing to eat, and no place 
to sleep. It is very nice at the Orphans’,” said 
the man. 

“T vill stay mit Billy. Won’t you keep me, 
Billy ?”’ Billy’s tough Scotch heart melted at once. 

*“*Yes,” he answered. ‘You can leave her with 
me, sir,”’ he said, with an air of assurance. 

‘It strikes me you are rather young”— 

“No, sir. I am goin’ on fourteen.” 

“And I can help,” said little Peter. “I can take | 
care so well, Lischen,” and he laid a slim, brown | 


| hand caressingly on her shoulder. 


‘Yes, Peter,” answered Lischen, cheerfully, | 
wiping her eyes, as if her troubles were all over. 
‘And I like you werry well, Peter.” 

The boy was ten years old, but very small for 
his age. He had large dark eyes, and a beautiful, 
shadowv face. Loose rings of black hair fell over 


> 


“I just will na’ have it so,” said she, decidedly. | 

“All right!” said Billy, who knew the weakness 
of his mother’s heart. “I don’t wonder as Johnny 
Saunders was driv’ to run off to New Orleens!” 

“Oh, if I was to tell your father!” answered 
Mrs. McQueen, faintly. 

Mr. Jacobi stood by his son, and looked on 
surprised. ‘Oh, the pretty little girl! She like 
not to go away ?” 

‘‘My fader,” said little Peter, solemnly, ‘‘if 
send the Lischen away, I will eat no more.” 

‘What! You eat not more as one small 
You cannot eat littleer.” 

“If Lischen go, I eat no more, never!” 
swered Peter, firmly. 

‘But, my son, it is not for me, a widow-man—a 
small maid-child like this! You know we haf no 


you 


cat. 


an- 


| wife, my son.” 


“You can get a wife,” said Peter. 

“Oh, are you a reasonable little boy? Can I go 
buy a wife, as I buy a pullet for dinner ?” 

‘*Yes, yes,” said Mrs. O’Brien, ‘“‘she must go, 
Peter. She will be better off at the Orphans’.” 

Then Molly O’Brien gave a loud cry, and fell 
down before her mother, and clasped her knees. 

“O mammy, if she goes to be a orphan, I’ll go 
and be a-orphan, too!” 


The enterprising young Billy now spoke : 

“If you would feed her, and mother sleep her, 
and Mrs. O’Brien wash for her, and Molly dress 
her, why can’t she stay ?” 

‘“‘But I canna be fashed wi’ runnin’ after her,” 
said Mrs. McQueen, visibly melting, for she re- 
members John Saunders, who ran away, and died 
of yellow-fever in New Orleans. 

‘Her bit wash is just nothing at all,” said Mrs. 
O’Brien, cordially, ‘‘and if the young ones will 
mind the choild, I'll not be for sinding her off.” 

“T can take care so good!” said little Peter. 

With the mournful eyes of his son fixed upon 
him, Mr. Jacobi had not the courage to refuse, so 
it was settled that Lischen should stay. 

Mrs. McQueen took charge of the brass-bound 
chest that held Lischen’s clothes. There were 
many little blue cotton and flannel dresses, very 
short in the waists and long in the skirts, and 
long aprons of coarse white linen. Poor Molly, 
who had never an apron to wash, was always beg- 
ging clean ones for Lischen; though her own dark 
locks ran wild, she kept Lischen’s fair hair in 
trim braids, tied with blue ribbons, for which lux- 
ury Billy secretly saved his odd pennies. 

Three times a day little Peter led her down the 
stairs, with her wooden-headed doll in her arms, 
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while he carried her three-legged stool. Mr.| ‘And where got ye the notion of Christmas- 
Jacobi lived in two little rooms behind his shop, | trees ?”’ 


and cooked for himself and dis boy; but Peter 
often forgot his own dinner, in his pleasure of 
seeing Lischen eat. He liked to deny himself a 
cake, and keep it in his pocket till the little one 
was hungry. .He felt a deep delight in watching 
her, as she daintily nibbled all around the scal- 
loped edges. He was rewarded when she put her 
head on one side, like a bird, and said: 

“I like you werry well, Peter!” 

Lischen went to church a great deal. On Satur- 
days she sat with the women and children in the 
Jewish Synagogue, and heard Mr. Jacobi and 
other men, with their hats on, chanting the law. 
On Sunday mornings she heard Mass with all the 
little O’Briens, and smiled at the ‘“‘pretty mamma” 
over the altar. In the afternoon she walked with | 
the McQueens—all with serious Sunday faces—to | 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 

She wore a funny little hood, trimmed with fur, 
and a shawl of her mother’s folded small, very 
bunchy, but very warm. Everywhere that Lischen | 
went, the wooden-headed doll was tucked under 
her shawl, ‘“‘which,”’ as Mrs. O’Brien explained to | 
her friends at the church door, ‘‘was winked at, 
all along of her being a orphan.” 

The forlorn dolly was all that was left of her 
home to the little child, and she talked to it all 
day, and slept with it in her arms at night. 

One day in December, as it was growing dark, | 
Billy and Peter and Molly took Lischen down 
town, to see a great toy shop, gay with Christmas 
goods, and a Christmas-tree brilliantly lighted. 
At the first glimpse she clapped her hands, and 
said, joyfully : } 

“Oh, it is a Christmas-tree! Billy, will you 
buy me one ?” trusting that he, who brought her | 
candy and blue ribbons, was equal to anything. 

“Well, maybe,” he answered, wondering how 
he could earn an extra quarter to buy a tiny tree. 
“I know where they sell nice little ones before 
Christmas.” 

“TI no want a little tree,” she said, shaking her 
head. ‘I shall want a big, big tree! It shall pe 
over mine head, so high as the room.” 

“You can’t have such a big tree,” said Molly. 

“Oh, I did have a big tree! 
make it for me in the woods, and he put it in the 
house. Oh, the big lights!” she cried, her little 
hands raised, and her eyes expanding with excite- 
ment at her awakened recollection. 

‘‘And the little white dog on the tree, I did eat 
him. It was a werry good'little dog, and my 
dolly did come on the tree, and oh, my little 
wagon! Where is my little wagon?” she ques- | 





tioned, with a puzzled look. ‘Mine mamma is | She cannot give me one Christmas-tree. My 
to heaven gone; where is mine fader? He comes mamma can tell you I need one werry bad. My 
| papa comes not more. Please, dear Gott, send to 
The little smiling mouth began to quiver, and | me my papa and one Christmas-tree. I ask and 
Little Peter held | no one will give to me. Please, dear Gott, remem- 


not more!” 

the blue eyes swam with tears. 
her hand, and was ready to cry with sympathy ; 
but practical Billy made haste to console her with 
some molasses caramels, and then slipped away, 


| 





‘From five to ten dollars,” answered the man, 
carelessly. 
Billy hoped Lischen would forget it, but the first 


thing in the morning she climbed on his knee and | silent thought. At last he spoke. 


whispered, ‘‘Will you make me a big Christmas- 


| 
to ask a clerk privately what was the price of | 
those Christmas-trees. } 





| forty-seven cents. 
| gave me for the rags. 


| old father !” 


| tree. 
jas Lischen did. The elders saw, with anxiety, 
Mine fader did | the little face grown pale, with confinement in 
| close air, and with longing for the Christmas-tree 
| of her home, and for the father who came not. 


| kneeling on the bed. With instinctive reverence, 
| he bent his head, and heard the sweet, small voice 
| saying : 


a surprise for some one else. Never were the 
neighbors so neighborly, so full of kindly interest, 
so willing to help each other. 

Mr. Jacobi kept a sharp watch of the church 
when the Christmas-tree appeared in due time. 
The morning after the party, he was wise enough 
to take Lischen and Peter with him. They waited 
at the church door for the ladies who would come 
to dispose of the remains of the school-feast. 

Ladies,” he said, hat in hand and bowing low, 
“twill you haf me to carry away the tree ?”’ 

‘*What will you charge ?”” 

“Oh, if you sell me those things what is left, I 
take him very sheap—some candles, some orna- 
ments, some cake, some to eat, any kind, I pay 
you what is worth!” 

‘*We don’t sell these things, we give them to the 
poor.” 

‘Madame, I tell you true. If you gif me, it is 
for one poor Christian little maid!” 

Molly found a nickel, and ‘He is a Jew,” said one lady, softly, to another. 
she made nine cents by old iron, and we”— “Jew aml? True, madame. And what is tree 

“Perhaps you will haf a bank you are all so| for me? a bunch of green leaves, and wood to be 
rich,” said Mr. Jacobi, gayly. burned. Come!” he said, calling Peter and Lis- 

“No, my fader, we will haf for Lischen a Christ- | chen into the room. 
mas-tree. Will you not help us inthis room?” | ‘The little girl let her shawl fall from her head, 

A look of horror came over the old man’s face. | and came to them, wistful, yet not afraid. Fair 
He straightened himself and said, bitterly: ‘‘And | as any Swede, in her clean white apron, and her 
these Christians upstairs send my son to insult his | tidy flaxen braids tied with a blue ribbon. 
| ‘*Madame, see, this is my only Peter, but she, 

“It is not so, my fader. They do hate it like | she is not of my people. And a Jew begs not! 
you. They will not be good to my Lischen. She | Say you the no to this Christian child ?” 
is German. Every day she cry. She so white.| The ladies looked at each other in doubt; but 
She like not cake any more!”’ he ended, in heart- | they questioned Lischen, and she told them her 
broken accents. baby-story,—of the mamma to heaven gone, the 

“‘My son, we are Hebrews! We haf no Christ- | fader who came not more, of the Jew who fed 
mas-trees. No, no! Come, I will gif you sup- her, the kind women who took care of her. 
per of macaroni, and a sip of sweet wine.” | ‘And you want a Christmas-tree ?” 

“I want nothing, my fader,” and Peter wentinto| ‘Oh, I need one werry bad!” said she. “When 
the bedroom and hid his face on the pillow. | I to bed go, I do tell Gott many times.” 

As the days grew colder and shorter, a grave| ‘‘ ‘Out of the mouths of babes,’”’ said one, and 
stillness settled on the families in the house. The | the ladies looked at each other with tears in their 
children, with old shawls over their heads, and | eyes. So the Christmas-tree, with the candles and 
their noses and hands red with cold, would sit on | ornaments, was freely given to the Jew for the 
the stairways and whisper about the forbidden | little Christian child, and the nicest of the supper 
For they had grown to long for it as much | dishes added. 

At last, the evening came. Mr. Jacobi had 
cleared away as much of his stock in trade as 
possible. ‘The tree was as fine as a tree could be, 


‘‘Lischen cries for one every day, father.” 

‘Nay, lassie, that’s one o’ they Papist notions 
she got downstairs. We'll have none o’ them!” 

Molly O’Brien was met with a scornful laugh 
by her mother. 

‘A Christmas-tree—aye, that’s one o’ them 
Protestant ways she has got of the Scotch. Ye’ll 
do well if ye’re no lackin’ something to eat—and 
coal so riz up in the price!” 

The failure to get any help or even consent to 
their schemes was mournfully discussed. 

‘Have you asked your father, Peter ?” 

“No, Molly; but I will try,” said he, doubt- 
fully. 

After the shop was closed for the night Mr. 
Jacobi sat down to a late supper with his son. 

‘““My fader,” said Peter, timidly, ‘Billy has 
I have twenty-one cents, you | 





deal of hand-shaking, and a welcome to Mr. 
Landsmann. He sat with Lischen on his knee and 
told them the story of his wanderings and hard- 
ships, and of ultimate great success in mining. 

“And will you take her away?” said little 
Peter. 

‘No, my friends. I stay here mit my child. 
have enough, thank Gott. I can buy a house and 
some fields and a garden. And you, who keep 
my little one when she haf no moder—Oh, I will 
not forget! You will come to see us. Always 
my door is open and Lischen will take your hand 
and say, ‘Welcome! Sit you. Come eat and 
drink.’ If you are tired, a bed will be waiting. 
If you need something, ask Lischen—her hand 
will be full! 

“These boys, these girls. Oh, we will have 
some good times! Some horses, some dogs, some 
little lambs, some guns. We go lookin’ for rab- 
bits, eh? you like that, boys ?” 

Peter gave a sigh of deep content, Molly giggled 
and nudged Billy with her elbow. 

Poor Tommy’s eyes got bigger and his nose 
sharper as he peered up at the others. 

“And me, too, Billy ? will he let me come ?” 

“You, too,” said Mr. Landsmann, kindly. 
‘*When you tire, you shall ride one pony, eh ?”” 

Now they all rose to say good-night. Old Sandy, 
whose feelings were touched, turned it off by re- 
marking that for a second-hand tree in a second- 
hand shop with a second-hand supper, on the 
second day after Christmas, it had certainly turned 
out first rate. 

“You will say good-night, and Gott’s blessing 
on all these good friends, my child ?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Lischen, sitting on her father’s arm, 
as happy as a banished queen, who has come to 
her own again. “And it was a werry good tree, 
Billy.” 

As Peter put up a slim brown hand caressingly, 
she bent to him and added, softly : 

‘And I like you werry well, Peter!” 

Mary Know .Les. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS OF THE PAST. 





and full of brilliant surprises. 
had worked wonders with her knitting-needles in 
the shape of red mittens for the children, and 
wristers for the men. Mr. O’Brien had but five 
dollars in his pocket, but he spent three of them 
like a prince buying gilt trinkets for ‘the ladies” 
and the girls, while Sandy bestowed some glitter- 
ing shawl-pins with Scotch pebble-heads. 

When Mrs. O’Brien brought out the work of her 
own honest hands, a fine frosted cake with a bou- 
quet of artificial flowers in the middle and pre- 
sented it to Mr. Jacobi in the name of the chil- 
dren, the contagion of giving quite overcame him, 
and at the last minute he produced from the shop- 

| drawers boxes of marbles and strings of gay beads 


One night, as gruff old Sandy came in from 
work, he paused at sight of a little white figure 


‘Dear Gott, my mamma is to heaven gone. 


ber me. Good-night, dear Gott.” 

Then she laid her head on the pillow with a sigh 
of content. 

The mother and children were regarding old 
Sandy with anxious eyes, dreading a stern re- | ladies,” which, if not silver, were very well washed 
proof, but he raised his hand reverently and said: | and as bright. 

‘Amen. Lord, so be it!”’ Billy and Molly and Peter had spent their secret 

After supper he smoked his evening pipe in| stores carefully, but old and young, every one 
| gave to Lischen. The eager, flushing face, the 


“Yon child,” pointing over his shoulder with laughing voice, the quick delight over every little 


Mrs. McQueen | 


for the children, and some thimbles for ‘‘the | 


It was Christmas Eve of 1859. A Christmas 
| Eve bleak and cold, with black, sleety-looking 
| clouds in the east, and a sharp wind which whis- 

tled and shrieked around the quarters of Westlea, 
| the plantation of Colonel Falkner. 

But in spite of the inclement weather, “the 
Quarters”—a little town in itself—was full of life 
and activity. There was never any work done 
on a Louisiana plantation the day before Christ- 
mas. It was devoted by the slaves to washing 
clothes, tidying up their cabins, and, at Westlea, 
to preparing a grand dinner for the following day. 

Colonel Falkner was a kind master, and if there 
was a fine Christmas dinner at the “‘great house” 
| for ‘‘mawster and de fambly,” there was also a 
| plentiful one provided at the Quarters for ‘“‘maws- 
| ter’s niggers”; and the enjoyment of the last was 
ten times keener than the staid pleasure of the 
colonel’s guests over his turkeys and champagne. 

Aunt Rachel’s cabin, situated near the middle 
of the Quarters, was rather quieter than the rest. 
She was a personage of great consequence among 








| his thumb, ‘‘yon child, I am persuaded, is one of 


tree, Billy ?” 
| the Lord’s elect. 


“I haven’t got money enough.” 
‘‘But mine fader did make it in the woods.” to a wish of her heart.” 

“There are no woods in the city.” A knock came on the door. Mrs. McQueen 
“‘Oh, where is mine fader ? He comes not more!” | opened it and there stood Mr. Jacobi and Peter. 
and a sudden shower of tears rained down the| ‘Come in! come in, neighbor, and sit down,” 

chubby little face, and the baby heart ached with | said Sandy. 
a sense of its own forlornness. Mr. Jacobi sat down with some embarrassment. 
A load of care and anxiety fell on poor young| ‘I haf come to say some, you will think, strange 
Billy. His decent parents and his honest Scotch | words. But my only Peter, he is not a reasonable 
blood kept him from wicked ways; but he had | little boy! and when he will not eat, he is pale, 
not prowled about the city streets before dawn and | you see? and cry in the night—O madame! what 
after dark without learning a deal of vulgar sharp-| can do a widow-man? He cannot say the no, 
ness. He was naturally. a stingy boy, but all his | when so foolish as a Christmas-tree he want.” 
native shrewdness melted like wax before the tears| ‘‘And Peter, too?” 
and sobs of the unreasonable little creature he had *‘Not for himself—oh no, we are Hebrews! But 
adopted, after his fashion. this little Christian maid he lof so well, he will for 
As the days went by, Lischen still mourned and | her haf a tree. This I cannot do alone—a widow- 
grieved for the Christmas-tree and her father, who | man—and poor. What you think, sir? and you, 
came not. She grew quiet at last, and would sit ; madame ?” 
for hours on her three-legged stool gazing out of| ‘The Scotch, sir,” said Mr. McQueen, ‘‘doesna 
the window, her wooden-headed doll neglected on | care for foolish ways o’ ary sort. Mrs. O’Brien 
the floor. The smiling lips caught a pathetic | says it’s no Catholic and no Irish, and surely a 
droop, and the round, pink cheeks grew pale. Jew has no taste for Christmas-trees; but I will 
Her young guardians held many a dismal con- | follow your lead, and we'll all lend a hand for the 
sultation. The winter was cold, times were hard. | sake of the child that has no mither.” 
In their poor homes, where they were stinted in| Mr. O’Brien was at the door escorted by the 
food and fire, they were afraid even to talk of | children, and heard the final words. 
Lischen’s fancy for a “‘big, big tree.”” Timid little; ‘I’m right glad ye have set the ball rollin’,” 
Peter wandered through alleys, gathering rags to| said he. ‘I’m a poor mon, but I know it’s bad 
sell for a few pennies for Lischen. luck to be crossin’ a orphan. I have known the 
Billy worked early and late, bawling out his | fairies in Ireland to sind rot of the ’tatoes and rin 
papers in stern and peremptory tones, like a young | the cows dry for no worse than that.” 
highwayman. He had one crony, Tommy, alame} It was agreed to divide the expense, Mr. Jacobi 
newsboy, whom he had defended and ‘‘boosted” | to buy the tree. 
up on many a street-car; but now Billy left him| ‘Sirs,’ said he, “if you would be so good as to 
to fight his own way unaided. His mother sternly | take the tree second-handed I can get him for not 
collected the usual sum from him every night, and | one cent. Day after the Christmas they throw 
it was only by extra work that he saved anything | one out the big church. A man must cart it off.” 
for Lischen’s tree. The week before Christmas “Then,” said Mrs. O’Brien, ‘‘we must take a 
he had forty-seven cents in a little purse he kept | second-hand Christmas—the day after.” 
secretly tied around his waist. “And why not,” said Mr. Jacobi, eagerly, 
One night, when her father seemed less stern than | “‘when he is just so good as new, and all so 
usual, little Jeanie McQueen leaned on his knee, | sheap!” So it was settled. 
and tremblingly asked, ‘‘Father, I was wishin’ to| In their hard, work-a-day lives they had so sel- 
ask you if so be as Billy was to get a Christmas- | dom known the luxury of giving! The excite- 
tree, would ye mind us fixin’ it up in the room?” | ment grew day by day. Every one was planning 








And it is not for me to say nay | 
| tables in the rear. 


the other darkies, as she occupied the high posi- 
tion of house-keeper at the great house, and had 
Mrs. McQueen and Mrs. | nursed the colonel’s three children. 

O’Brien, very hot and very red, were seen running| She was a quiet, soft-voiced old woman, who 
from the stoves upstairs to the stoves downstairs. | 48sumed no authority, but was firm as a rock where 
The unusual delicacies, sent with the tree, added | @ question of right was concerned, and ready to 


gift, rewarded the givers a thousand-fold. 
But the interest turned toward the white-spread 


| to the responsibility. Tommy, the lame newsboy, | 0 into a lion’s den in defence of her peculiar re- 


had been invited. His little sharp nose was keen ligious opinions. There was not a more humble 


of scent. 

“Billy,” said he, under his breath, ‘‘them’s 
*isters, for I know the smell.” 

“And chicking,” said Billy ; ‘I seen their legs.” 

Then they sat down. To be sure the tables were 
of odd sizes, placed together; but there was room 
for every one, and it was good to hear each, in 
high good-humor, urging the other to a second 
helping,—‘‘For there’s plenty more !”’ 

Nervous people might have been depressed by 
the frames of old clothes on the walls. With hats 
cocked on their brainless heads they looked like 
drunkards who had hanged themselves in a rea- 
sonable moment. Then there was a stuffed mon- 
key on a bracket, that seemed far gone with a skin 
disease, but whose glittering eyes looked as if he 
was preparing to spring upon the table. 

But nothing affected the general hilarity. There 
were Scotch songs and Irish jigs after supper, and 
Mr. Jacobi played on a flute, which, as Mrs. 
McQueen remarked, ‘‘was that me?l«r it would melt 
in your mouth.” 

Lischen sits on Billy’s knee, nibbling at her 
candy dog in sleepy content. 

But what is this great knocking at the door? 
Mr. Jacobi and Mr. McQueen go out and there is 
a murmur of talk in the entry. Presently they 
return with a stranger. He has a red face, a big 
hat, and a long, fur-trimmed coat. He stands 
and looks a moment at the children, then, opening 
his arms wide, he calls, in a broken voice : 

‘‘Lischen, mein liebes Kind! Kommst Du hier.” 

She gave a happy little laugh, and said, as she 
trotted forward: ‘‘O Billy, mine fader is come!” 
Then she and her wooden-headed doll were buried 
in one big embrace. 

Every one felt the need of a handkerchief. Old 
Sandy blew his nose like a trumpet and remarked, 





“It was a cool evening.” Then there was a great 


|and submissive servant on the place, but there 
| had been occasions, which her fellow-servants re- 
| membered admiringly, when “Aunt Rachel she 
jest stood up ter mawster pow’ful she did, and he 
like a ragin’ lion, and she wa’n’t more scared ob 
him dan ef it wor Unk Dan’! Lee a-jawin’ at her.” 

As for “Unk Dan’l Lee,” her spouse, he was 
also a “‘personage” of consequence, being the 
“driver of the gangs,” a kind of under-overseer, 
and the very opposite of his wife. She was a 
mulattress, he as black as tar; she was very fat, 
and he a dried-up little shrimp; and, besides, he 
was as peremptory and irascible as Colonel Falkner 
himself, and that is saying a deal, as the colonel 
was noted for his violent temper. It needed all 
Rachel’s quiet firmness to keep the old fellow 
within bounds. 

To-night he was storming at the absence of one 
of the finest male voices, which was to have led 
the master’s Christmas song at daylight the next 
morning. 

‘‘Hukkom Ike Dodd he done got a sore trote ?” 
he cried to his crony, old Jim Holly, who had 
stepped in for a little gossip. ‘Wot dat triflin’, 
no-’count nigger done fur ter git sore trote Christ- 
mas Day? Shore as you bawn, he’s a-’possumin’, 
jest like he done in de cotton-fiel’ las’ summer, 
wen he took a fit caze he knowed his bag ob cot- 
ton wor light weight. He comed outer it in a 
hurry, wen I teched him up wid my whip. Yes, 
sir, dat’s wot dat owdacious rapscallion done!” 

“Tubbe sho’,” answered Jim Holly, sympathet- 
ically. He was a mild old fellow, with wool as 
white as snow, and a general air of being sat 
upon and crowed over, which his masterful wife, 
Minervy, might explain. ‘Yas, it’s mighty bad 
ter cheat and lie.” 

“Yas, Brer Jim, he done dat ’dentical ting 
waxing more and more wrathy at the recollection 
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of Ike’s rascality. ‘But you tinks I’se gwan ter | 
gin in ter him? No, sir! He’s boun’ ter sing, ef 
he haint got more v’ice dan dat ar croakin’ bull- 
frog in de pon’.” 

‘‘He’s got a sore trote, Dan’l,” Aunt Rachel in- 
terposed, in her soft drawl. “I ’xamined it myself, 
and I made a gaggle ob pepper tea, winegar and | 
salt fur him. He can’t sing ef he was ter split | 
his trote a-tryin’; but aint you got Josh Green | 
and big Billy and Fed Jumper—oh, heap enough 
ter sing de mawster’s Christmas in.” 

“I reckon we'll hab ter make out!” Dan’l) 
grumbled. ‘But it beats me, de contrariuess ob 
dat ar boy!” 

“It oughter be a black Christmas fur mawster,” 
Rachel went on, “‘seein’ as how he druv away 
pore Miss Marian five year ago come to-morrer, 
jest caze she metried de man she loved.” 

The old woman sighed, 
and shook her head from 
side to side. 

“Yer a plumb fool, 
Rachel!” Daniel cried, 
furiously, striking _ his 
stick violently on the 
floor. ‘Yer jest an idjit, 
as I offen haster tell you; 
but tubbe sho’, women 
aint got good sense, no 
how! Aint de Falkner 
fambly tip-top quality, I 
axes you? And what 
wor Ned Surgiss? A 
pore music-teacher, wot 
got no fambly, nur 
money, nur notin’! Huk- 
kom he stole away Miss 
Marian like a mean 
hound, ‘stead ob axin’ 
fur her like a man.” 

“He knowed it wa’s’t 
no use,” answered Ra- 
chel. 

“No, sir!” triumph- 
antly. ‘Mawster’d ’a’ 
kicked him out! I'd ’a’ 
done like mawster. I 
don’t b’lieve in mixin’ 
quality blood and scrub 
blood togeder. He done 
right, and I don’t want 
ter hear you jawin’ agin 
mawster, ole ooman, no 
more. You hears me?” 

Rachel did not answer. She always had her 
own way, but she never openly contradicted her 
impetuous little husband. But Jim Holly, amiably | 
desirous to clear the matrimonial horizon, changed 
the subject. 

‘‘T_s’pose dar’s great doin’s at de house, Sis’ | 
Rachel ?” he asked, pleasantly. 

‘Well, yas, Brer Jim. We’s been a solid | 
week a-makin’ pies and puddin’s and cakes, and | 
a-bonin’ tukkies and a-stuffin’ ‘daubes’. 
tinks as how de dinner’ll be de finest eber gin at 
Westlea sence Miss Cecile got merried, eight year | 
ago. | 

“Dar won’t be so many ter eat it. Mawse Ned 
and his wife and four childern, and Miss Cecile | 
and her husbin, Mawse Tornton and tree childern, | 
and den two or tree friends. Dat’s all, and mistiss | 
she’s ailin’. She’s allus ailin’ Christmas, mistiss is. | 
Wen dat day come round, she’s boun’ ter tink ob | 
Miss Marian, and it’s jest breakin’ her heart; but 
mawster nor nobody won’t see dat till some 
Christmas comes round and she won't be heah | 
ter cry and break her heart.” | 

‘“‘Aunt Rachel!” cried a shrill voice at the door, | 
and a girl hurried intothe room. ‘*Lias he wants | 
fur ter know ef mawster tolt you how many pigs | 
wor ter be kilt and cleaned fur our Christmas din- 
ner? He’s done kilt four, but dey’re mighty 
little, and he says as how dey aint gwan go round 
a hunderd moufs.” 

“De law me!” sighed Rachel, throwing up her 
hands in despair. ‘It’s monstous hard ter hab | 
but one head ter tink fur a hunderd fool niggers, | 
and dat a ole one, too. Didn’t I pintedly tell ’Lias | 
dis mornin’ de mawster said kill eight suckin’ 
pigs? Ef he kills more, he shill be locked up in 
de smoke-house all day, and ef he don’t kill 

*nough’’— | 

“He shan’t hab one mossel ob dinner!” thun- | 
dered Uncle Dan’l. ‘Now, Almiry Marier, kin | 
you tote dat word straight to de punkin-headed 
nigger ?”’ 

“T yeckin,”’ Almiry Marier said, and hastened 
as fast as her long, thin legs could take her to the 
crowd assembled in a long shed room, where the 
preparations for the Quarters feast were going on. 
She told them Uncle Dan’l was like a ‘‘ragin’ lion 
*bout sometin’, and it wouldn’t be s’prisin’ ef he 
comed down upon ’em wid his cowhide!”’ 

The people in the shed were as busy as bees. A 
large hind quarter of beef was being chopped into | 
great roasts and steaks; a mammoth pie-crust, | 
which was to be baked in the big brick oven, was 
being filled with chickens and ducks; there were 
squirrels and ’possums, wild ducks and birds, 
cakes and pumpkin-pies on the tables and shelves 
in the long room. 

There was more than enough to feed the hun- | 
dred people who made up the working force of | 
Westlea Plantation. 

Suddenly, to the rythmical movements of the | 
meat-cleaver, ascending and descending in the | 
hands of a tall, fine-looking mulatto man, a voice | 
adapted itself,—a melodious, sonorous voice,— 








| breakdown. 
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| cumstance ter dis here jollification. 
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and the chorus of the song was caught up by the | 


“Git outer de way, you owdacious young | 
crowd. 


| limbs!” shouted Uncle Dan’l, making his whip 
‘curl around the legs of some of the urchins who 
| had pressed to the front, grinning from ear to ear, 
to see the colonel’s uneasy seat Om his throne. 
‘‘Whar’s yer manners dat you scrouges afore de 


“De tree wise men yay —_ walkin’ roun’, 
Oh, de glory ob de | 
An’ dey sees a star ee a brand, 
It wor Christmas time in de night. 
It pinted east, and it pintet norf, | 
Oh, de glory ob de light 


a } owt ameed jump, and dey. . _— and shout, —_| percession, ’stead ob at de tail end whar you 
“And tt comed ter a stable, bress aecanat | longs? Want ter trip mawster’s barers up, does 


Oh, bress de Lawd, my sou | you! 
And a manger babe was my - dat night, 

Oh, de glory ob de fold! | 
And den Mary laffed. and hn Marthy cried, | 


Git ahind, ’fore I skins you!” 
“De mawster’s good, and de mistiss, too, 
Oh, sing, my brudders, sing! 
For Christmas time is a mighty good time, 

Oh, sing, my sistern, sing! 
| ans — = = — wee tank de Lawd 
“Hi, niggers!’ shouted the singer, throwing | Oly gil one shout fur de maweter! - 
down the cleaver, ‘‘dis here job is done. Pile de | Till we make de ole fleld ring.” 
meat on de tables, and move ’em agin de wall. | | The shout was deafening as the bearers depos- 
There 
you and Black | were several large bowls of eggnog awaiting them, 
the contents of which 
were served to each man 
and woman, and then the 
presents were distributed. 

Kind Mrs. Falkner had 
found out what each 
wanted most, so there 
was no disappointment. | 
The colonel himself gave 
the packages, each of 
which bore the name of 
the one for whom it was 
intended. 

‘‘Here’s three bundles 
for Rachel,’ Colonel 
Falkner cried. ‘Step out, 
old lady, and get your 
presents.” 

“She aint heah, maw- 
ster,’ old Daniel said, 
advancing to receive the 
bundles. “I reckon some 
succumstance consarnin’ 
yer dinner is a-keepin’ 
her. She’s pow’ful busy, 
Rachel is.” | 

But if he could have 
looked in his cabin, his 
woolly locks would have 
stood on end with dis- 
may. The cars had reached the station, about 
one hundred yards from the cabin, as Rachel was 
leaving it, and she stopped a minute to see several 
Tom clap Juba; you | passengers descend. 
big Alf play de bones| One of them, a lady dressed in deep mourning, 
and whistle. Souple | holding two children by the hand, hurried across 
Miss Mirandy Jinkins, kin I hab | the road, and lifted the latch of the gate which 
Something in the walk, the 
pardner ?” figure, made Rachel hold her breath, but before 

The room shook and quivered beneath the she had time to think, the lady had thrown her 
pounding of the heavy-footed dancers. They arms around her neck and was sobbing on her | 
laughed, they shouted, and they danced with | ample bosom. 
might and main. “Miss Marian! 

‘“‘“Miss Mirandy,” said the head dancer, wiping | she cried. 
his face down which the perspiration was pouring | 


Oh, bress de Lawd, my s 
And de wise mans brung de dimonts bright, 
Oh, de glory ob de fold!” 


Clar de floor, and let’s hab a reg’lar Christmas | ited Colonel Falkner on his veranda. 
You, Nick Swan, 





up! souple up! 
| de ’spressible pleasure ob holdin’ you fur my | Jed to the Quarters. 


Oh, my pore chile, is it you ?” | 
| 
I} 


“Yes, mammy, and I’ve come to you first. 

in a steady stream, “las’ Christmas wa’n’t a suc-| couldn’t let another Christmas pass without seeing 
We’se boun-| my poor mother. He’s dead, mammy, my good | 
ter make a night ob it, so ez ter be ready fur) husband is dead, and I’m all alone, I and my 
mawster’s walk roun’ at daybreak.” | children. The eldest is Arthur—I named him 


But at the “great house” the night was a quiet | after my father, you see—and this little one is 
clasp- 
“He can’t refuse me that on this 


one. Colonel Falkner’s two children and their Ned. O mammy! I must see my mother,” 
families had arrived, but somehow the gaieties of , ing her hands. 
Christmas Eve were half-hearted for the 
| older folk, as they had been since that 
terrible Christmas five years before, when 
Marian Falkner was driven forth by her 
furious father to join the man she had 
secretly married. 

She wrote to her parents but the letters 
were thrown into the fire unread. She 
knew very well that her mother, a deli- 
cate, timid woman, would never dare to 
open communication with her, against 
her husband’s orders, and she ceased her 
attempts to gain forgiveness from her un- 
forgiving father. 

Mrs. Falkner heard indirectly that 
Marian and her husband, Mr. Surgiss, 
had sailed for Europe the year after their 
marriage, but since then not a word of 
them had come to Westlea. 

About daylight, a loud cry of ‘‘Christ- 
mas gif’, mawster! Christmas gif’!’’ 
warned Colonel Falkner that the old-time 
custom of ‘‘walkin’ roun’’’ had to be 
complied with. It was a cold, raw morn- 
ing. With many groans, the colonel pre- 
pared for his walk, or rather ride around. 

As soon as he appeared on the steps of 
the veranda, with shouts of ‘‘Christmas 
gif’!”’ two of the largest, strongest men 
on the place seized him around the waist, 
and hoisting him on their shoulders, took 
up the line of march which led through 
the Quarters. 

Every man and boy on the place was in 
the procession which followed, but Uncle 
Dan’l, who acted as grand marshal on these occa- | blessed day. Just to see her and kiss her and | 
sions, cleared the way in front of the bearers, | hear her say, ‘My child.’ 
brandishing his formidable whip. They kept step “Oh, I’ve hungered and thirsted for it, but as 
to the song in which all joined : long as my dear husband lived I would never 

ee ee a roun’, | have come home. I want nothing from them but 
O mawster, look at yer cotton bales | just that. I’ve enough to live on, but I want my 
And yer fodder an’ yer hay. | rh 
We'se riz up soon, and we’se lay down late, | mother! ; ; : 
Hino Bresson pe hn nd play, ie She burst out in a passionate fit of sobbing, and 
Fore de dawnin’ ob de day.” as Aunt Rachel wiped her eyes tenderly, with her 

“Christmas gif’, mawster! Christmas gif’!” | own streaming, she noticed how thin and pale the 
followed this song, in a shrill chorus from the | beautiful face had become. 
women and girls in the Quarters, who stood there “Hush, honey, hush!’’ she said, soothingly. 
ready to join in the return procession. | **You shall see your mar. She aint nebber turned 





beginst you, spite of de awful way mawster went 
on. But I’m gwan to tackle mawster myself ef 
he shoots me fur it. I gwan now, and you'd bet- 
ter lock de dore, honey, caze Dan’l he’ll come 
pokin’ roun’, and he’s sech a fool, dat ole nigger, 
dat ef he glimpses you he'll raise a reg’lar hulla- 
baloo.” 

Poor brave Aunt Rachel, with a feeling that 
she was marching straight into a lion’s den, where 
as she thought to herself her bones would be 
crunched before she got out, entered the room 
where the family were at breakfast. 

“Christmas gif’, mawster, mistiss and all de 
fambly,” she said, courtsying. ‘May de Lord 
spar you all ter meet a-many a-more Christmases 
—maybe a hundred.”’ 

“Thank you, Rachel,” answered the colonel. 
“That’s rather too much of a good thing. I’m 
sixty now, and can't expect to see many more 
Christmas gatherings.’ 

“Tubbe sho’, mawster,” taking her courage in 
both hands, ‘but dis ole nigger kin suttenly wish 
fur you dat you will git nearer de kingdom ob 
heben ebry Christmas till you lands dar safe in 
Abram’s buzzom. ’Pears like de Lawd sont me 


| wid a word fur you, mawster, ef you’ll liste.” 


“Preach on,” said the colonel, good-humoredly. 
“You will have your say, you know.” 

‘Well, den, mawster, how does you spect ter 
git to de kingdom wid hate and anger in yer 
heart? Yes, mawster, and agin yer own flesh and 


blood. Don’t git mad,” as the colonel sprang up 
furiously. ‘Listen to yer ole nigger,” falling on 


her knees, ‘‘and forgib Miss Marian, ef you spec’s 
de Lawd to forgib you.” 

There was a quick movement behind her, and 
Marian, springing forward, had clasped her faint- 
ing mother in her arms. 

“T came home only for this,” she cried, turning 
to her father a white, resolute face strangely like 
his own. ‘I will not trouble you, father, only 
just give me a few minutes to hear my mother’s 
voice, and have her bless my fatherless children. 

“My dear, good husband is dead, or I would 
not have come; but I am so lonely! Dear God, 
so lonely and sick and weak!” her voice faltered. 
“For the sake of this blessed Christmas time, 
father, forgive me for my sin of disobedience, and 
let me stay with my mother for at least an hour. 
That is all I will ever ask of you.” 

Aunt Rachel always said she must have fainted 
dead away, for when she came to herself the old 
colonel had his daughter in his arms, and every- 
body was crying. She was revived by old Dan’l 
dragging her out of the room, snuffling himself, 
and saying, ‘“‘He done just like I’d ha’ done, maws- 
ter did. You was a plumb idjit, Rachel, ter stand 
up to mawster dat away.” 

M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE COLONEL’S. 


Colonel Cephas McNaughton claimed for him- 
self the distinction of being the pioneer of Para- 
dise Gulch. His claim was well founded, since he 
had built the first cabin, and was the first man to 
take up his permanent abode within the barren, 
gloomy limits of the desolate ravine. 
He also asserted that he was the first 
white man who had ever gone from one 
end to the other of the gulch, which may 
or may not have been true. 

For eight or ten years had ‘Colonel 
Mack” lived alone in a little log-cabin 
far up the slope of a rugged mountain 
six miles from the mouth of the gulch. 

But he was no longer alone in the 
ravine. Miners, luckier than himself, 
had found gold and silver veins on both 
sides of him, and there was or had been a 
lively mining camp of several thousand 
inhabitants at the mouth of the gulch; a 
line of stage-coaches rattled heavily up 
and down its dreary length over a rocky 
toll road, and from the low door of his 
cabin Colonel Mack, as he was called, 
could see blue lines and columns of 
smoke rising from the cabins and camp- 
fires near his own hitherto secluded re- 
treat. 

For six years he had lived alone in 
undisputed possession of the entire 
gulch, and had an unreasonable feeling 
that it was all his own domain, and 
must remain| so. He did not, therefore, 
look with favor on those who had en- 
croached upon his ground. He regarded 
them as usurpers, and did not respond 
very cordially to their friendly over- 
tures, although he was never surly nor 
inhospitable, and was too honest a man 
to do anything mean or underhanded. 

But he was glad when rumors came to him that 
some of the richest mines down at Camp Paradise 
were “petering out,” as the miners expressed it, 
and he did not feel sorry when he knew that the 
prospectors near him were not very successful in 
their search for silver and gold. 

One by one he saw ‘their camp-fires go out, the 
little cabins deserted, the little tents folded up, and 
the disheartened miners going wearily out of the 
gulch no richer than when they came into it. 

Camp Paradise, the thriving town at the mouth 
of the gulch, was almost deserted in one short 
summer, and when the early October snow came 
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it had less than one hundred inhabitants. The 
mines suddenly ceased to be productive, and all 
who were able to do so sought more promising 
fields. 

Colonel Mack was standing in his cabin door 
one morning early in October. He was a man 
long past his youth, his matted hair and grizzled 
beard were streaked with gray, he was bent and 
wrinkled and uncouth. 


From where he stood he could look down into , 


the narrow gulch, where, close to the mountain 
wall, ran the road over which those who had fol- 
lowed him into the gulch had come. 

As he looked, there came around a curve in the 
narrow road, a small, rickety old wagon with a 
ragged canvas cover. It was drawn by a decrepit 
old horse who dragged wearily along. By the 
side of the wagon there walked a little girl of 
twelve or thirteen years dressed in old and faded 
garments. 

“More of ’em clearin’ out,” said the colonel, 
grimly. ‘“They’d better never come. I doubt if 
that old critter holds out long enough to carry 
whoever’s in that wagon very fer.” 

Even as he spoke the feeble ‘‘old critter’ came 
to a halt, started feebly forward again, and fell to 
the ground. 

The little girl patted the fallen animal gently on 
the head, and seemed trying to coax 
and pull him to his feet. 

‘*Wonder where the men folks air 
that they don’t help that little gal 
git the old beast up,” 
said the colonel. 

He saw the little gir] 
put her sleeve to her 


eyes. 
“Cryin’,” said the 
colonel, briefly, and 


his sympathies arous- 
ed, he started quickly 
down the mountain 
side. A few moments 
later he stood by the 
side of the girl, who 
was crying bitterly. A 
thin, white face ap- 
peared at the open 
front of the wagon, 
and a man asked in a 
weak voice : 

**What's the matter, Janie ? 

Colonel Mack had already said, “In trouble, 
little one ?”’ 

“The horse,’ 
*fraid.”” 

“‘Let me see,”’ said the colonel. He bent over 
the fallen animal, lifted its head, and dropped it 
heavily to the ground. 

“Why,” he said, “the critter’s dead.” Janie’s 
tears flowed afresh at these words. The thin face 
of the sick man appeared again, and he said 
moodily : 

‘Jest my luck.” Then he added in a tone of de- 
jected resignation, **Well, well, I reckon I'll soon 
be where neither good or bad luck makes any dif- 
f’rence. I guess the old hoss ’n’ me ’s both ’bout 
done for,—say, mister ?”’ 

Colonel Mack stepped to the front of the wagon, 
and looked in. There was nothing in the wagon 
but an old straw tick on which the sick man had 
been lying, a blanket or two, a few cooking uten- 
sils, black with smoke, and one or two small, 
greasy pine boxes. 

‘Well, my friend, what’s the matter with you ?” 
asked the colonel, brusquely, but not unkindly. 
“Out of luck, hey ?” 

**Aint never been in luck,’’ replied the man. 

“Got any friends in the gulch ?” 

“Aint got any nowhere,” replied the man, 
moodily. ‘‘I’m too pore even to have friends. Oh, 
well, I ——” 

**You want to brace up, man,” said the colonel, 
cheerily, ‘I’ve seen folks come out all right when 
they was worse off than you 
are. That your little gal?” 

"Yes, she is,” said the man, 
“I've got her, anyhow; she’s a 
good little girl, too, Janie is. 1 
wisht she wouldn’t cry so.” 

“See here,” said the colonel, 
abruptly. “I’m pretty bad off 
myself, but I’ve got a good, 
comfortable cabin up here and 
plenty to eat in it, and I'll just 
get you up there some way, and 


” 


’ 


said the girl, ‘he’s sick, I’m 


’ 


do the best I kin by vou till 
things brighten up. What do 
you say ?” 

“Things ‘ll never brighten 


for me,” replied the man, “I 
only wisht they would for Janie. 
That’s all I ask now.” 

Colonel Mack was very strong, 
and the sick man was so frail 
and wasted that he lay lightly 
in the colonel’s arms, and was 
carried by easy stages up to the little cabin. 
Janie followed with tear-dimmed eyes. 

The cabin was a comfortable building, although 
it had but one room. Its owner was an orderly 
man, tidier than most men are when left to “keep 
house” after their own devices. He had his few 
tin and earthenware dishes washed very clean, 
and neatly arranged on shelves in a corner of the 
room. There were paper curtains to both of the 
little windows of the cabin; pictures from il!!us- 
trated papers and labels from fruit and vegetable 


cans nearly covered the hewn log walls; on the 
rough floor were skins from animals that the col- 
onel had killed. There were two bunks in corners 
of the room. 

“Tt aint the,first time I’ve took folks in when 
they was in trouble,” said the colonel. ‘I never 
shut my door in nobody’s face, and I fixed that 
extry bunk up long ago so’s to have it handy when 
Ihadcomp’ny. You'll find it comfortable.” 

He laid the sick man down gently on the robes 














and blankets of the 
bunk. 

“It is very comfort- 
able,’’said the sufferer, | 
gratefully, as he lay 

back, while the tears came from between his 
closed eyelids. He caught the colonel’s hand as 
he spoke, and pressed it with all his feeble strength. 

**You’re a good man,” he said, ‘tyes, sir, you're 
a gentleman, you are, a gentleman and a—a— 
Christian. I used. to read the Bible some when I 
was young, and I remember there’s a piece in it 
*bout a man called a good Samaritan. I don’t 
mind now just how the story went, but it come to 
me when you was tugging me in my rags and 
helplessness up the mountain, you’d ought to read 
the piece, for vou’re like that man.” 

He went to sleep a moment later, and slept all | 
day. The little girl sat on a stool by his side hold- | 
ing one of his thin, white hands. The colonel did 
not try to talk to her, but left her alone with her 
father most of the day, for he knew that the end 
was near. 

That night he died. The colonel summoned 
some of the men from Paradise Gulch, who helped | 
him to give the poor man decent burial, and Janie | 
returned with him to his cabin. 

December had come, and Paradise Gulch was 
almost deserted. The few who were left must 
stay where they were for months to come. The | 
snow was now so deep that the coaches had long | 
since stopped running, and all communication | 
with the outside world had been cut off. 

The snow lay smooth and white and deep 
throughout the entire length of the gulch; it cov- 
ered the frozen streams and the rocky slopes of | 
the mountains; from base to summit they were 
white. 
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The colonel’s cabin was half-buried under the 


great drifts. He knew that it would be so, and 
was prepared for even deeper drifts and colder 
days. The rear of the cabin was built squarely 
against the face of the mountain, and a door led 
into a great cave in the mountain itself. In this 
cave Colonel Mack had a large quantity of resin- 
ous pine knots and limbs and trunks of trees 
stored away for winter use. He had here also 


canned goods, flour, meal, venison, bacon, sugar— | 


| enough to last him for many months to come. 






















| place. Most of these 


“Let her blow,” said the colonel, one evening | 


when the wind was roaring and wailing up and 
down the long, dark cafion, and the fine, hard 
snow was dashing against the little windows of 
the snug cabin. He piled the pine knots high in 
the fireplace, and stretched himself at full length 
on the skins before the flames. ‘‘Let her blow,” 
he said again, ‘‘we’re all right, aren’t we, Janie ?” 

For Janie was still with the colonel. After her 
father’s death she told her story briefly to the 
colonel. There was little to tell. 

‘““We came from Iowa three years ago,” 
she said, ‘‘and we’ve lived ’round in a good 
many places since then. Pa’s been mining 
all the time, but he never seemed to find 
nothing. Ma kept boarders in some of the 
places, and we got on somehow or other. I 
don’t know how. Ma died down in Camp 
Paradise last summer, and pa give right up 
then. He’d been sick a good while.” 

“And haven’t you got no folks anywheres 
that you'd like to go to?” asked the colonel. 

‘No, not one,” replied Janie, with a sorrow- 
ful shake of ler head. ‘Pa and ma never 
seemed to have folks like some have, they 
never had nothin’.” 

The colonel said nothing more at that 
time, but he seemed to he thinking very 
earnestly as he watched the little girl going 
quietly about from place to place, giving little 
touches here and there,—doing things that the 
colonel, with all his orderly ways, had not 
thought of doing. 

Among her little possessions brought from the 
old wagon, were a few sheets, towels and table- 
cloths. She made curtains for the windows with 
one of the sheets, and laid a cloth on the rough, 
pine table at every meal. The shelves were all 
adorned with strips of old newspaper cut into 
wonderful representations of lace. No speck of 
dust or stain of smoke could be seen on the 
window-glass, and the tin dishes on the shelves 
shone as they had never shone before. 

The colonel went down to Camp Paradise one 
day in October. 

“T’ll look ’round a bit,” he said to himself, 
‘and see if I can find some good woman that'll 
take the little gal and do what’s right by her. She’s 
the makin’ of a smart, neat woman in her. I only 
wish that, — but, 
stuff, what’s the 
sense of me wishin’, 
—I could keep her 
myself? It'd be a 
sin to keep the 
youngster up there 
on the top of old 
Baldy Mountain. 
I’m no fit comp’ny 
for her. She'd 
ought to have 
woman’s care 
trainin’.” 

He stayed all day 
in the almost de- 
serted camp. There 
were not a dozen 
women left in the 


a 
and 


had more children 
of their own than 
they could care for, 
and all were poor. 
He walked slowly 
up the trail toward 
his cabin in the 
gathering gloom of night. 


Before he reached it 
he saw the cheerful gleams of light coming 
through the white-curtained windows. 

The door stood partly open, and he saw the little 


table set close to the great fireplace. The cloth 
was laid, the tin dishes shone, the savory odor of 
frying venison was wafted toward him, and, for 
the first time, Janie was singing loudly and 
cheerily. The colonel had been 
in a state of great perplexity all 
the way home, but now he was 


perplexed no longer. Walking 
into the little cabin he asked 
abruptly : 

“Well, little one, are you 
satisfied with things ‘round 
here ?” 


“Why, yes, of course,” said 
Janie, wonderingly. 

“Don’t you want 
away ?” 

“Go away? Where? There's 
no place to go to, unless it’s to 
one of them poor-houses pa used 
to talk about ’fore he died.” 

“Well, you’re not going to 
one of them; thet's dead sure,” 
said the colonel. f you want 


got to do is to say so.” 
“TI do,”’ said Janie, briefly. 
“That settles it,” replied the colonel, decisively. 
“I’ve always said I’d never take in a pardner, but 
I’ve gone and done it after all.’’ 


“Lonesome, little gal?” he asked one night in 
December, as Janie sat on a pine knot by the fire- 
place, her elbows on her knees and her chin in her 
hands. She had sat so for a long time, gazing 
earnestly into the flames with a very sober look 
on her young face. 

‘Lonesome ?”’ she repeated. 
thinking.” 

‘*What about ?” a.ked the colonel. 

“Christmas,” said Janie. 

It was, perhaps, the first time the word had ever 
been spoken in the colonel’s cabin. That may 
have been the reason why he gave a litfle start, 
and said in such a tone of surprise: 

“Christmas! Let me see,—comes the twenty- 
fifth of this month, don’t it? I’ve lost track of 
such things. Cracky!” 

When surprised the colonel always said 
“eracky !” After saying it he, too, sat silent, look- 
ing into the flames as they roared and snapped up 
the great black chimney. Then he said: 

“This aint much of a place for a little gal like 
you to spend Christmas in, is it ?” 

‘Last year we stayed in the wagon down in the 
San Juan Valley,” said Janie, ‘‘and,” she added, 
‘“we like to froze.” 

“And that old chap they used to call Sandy 
Claws, or some sich name; he didn’t find you, did 
he?” 

“No,” Janie said, “he hasn’t found me since 
we left Iowa.” 

“Do you reckon he’ll find you ’way up here on 
old Baldy ?” 

‘‘I—I—no, I’m ’fraid he won’t,” Janie replied, 
shaking her head after some reflection. 

‘Bet you he will,” the colonel said, with marked 
decision. 

‘**He’ll never get ’way here.” 

“Won't, hey? See if he don’t.” 

*‘No, I don’t s’pose he will.” 

“If hedon’t my name aint Ceph McNaughton.” 

After Janie went to bed the colonel sat for a 
long time before the fire in deep thought. 
two days before Christmas. 

“The little gal’s got to have a Christmas of 
some kind,” said the colonel. 

The next morning he said to Janie, “Think 
you’d be afraid to stay alone all night here ?” 

‘““No—I—I—no, I wouldn't,” she replied, hesi- 


‘No, I was only 


It was 








tatingly. ‘What 
would hurt me ?” 
“Sure enough,” 

said the colonel. ‘What 

would? I want to go over 
to Leadville on a little business. It will take me 
all day to-day to go, and all of to-morrow to get 
home. If I see old man Sandy Claws on the 
way, I'll bring him home with me.” 

He started immediately after breakfast. The 
day was cloudy and cold; little flurries of snow 
now and then filled the air. 

“The colder it is the better,’’ said the colonel. 
“Tt will make it all the easier going over the snow 
with my snow-shoes if it’s frozen hard.” 

He brought his snow-shoes from the cave in the 
rear of the cabin, examined all the straps and 
strings carefully, and took from a corner a long, 
stout staff or pole. 

With a great coat and cap and gloves of fur, and 
his long, shaggy beard he looked something like 


! Santa Claus himself, as he started forth with a 


to go. 


to stay here with me, all you’ve | 


This singular partnership resulted satisfactorily | 


for both parties. Humble as it was, the colonel’s 
cabin was a cheerier and more comfortable home 
than Janie had known fora long time; and it had 
never seemed so pleasant to the colonel as since 
Janie came to live with him. He began calling her 
his ‘little gal’’ soon after she came to the cabin, and 


| now he never addressed her by any other name. 


| 


stout canvas bag hanging from straps over his 
shoulders. He always carried this bag when he 
went below for supplies. 

“Tt’s empty now,” he said to Janie, “but it'll be 
full when I get home.” 

Janie stood at the clean little window looking 
wistfully in the direction he had gone, long after 
he had disappeared around a curve in the moun- 
tain. She had said that she would not be lonely 
nor afraid, but she could not help feeling so when 
she found herself entirely alone away up there on 
top of Baldy Mountain. 

Early in the day a happy thought occurred to 
her. 

“Christmas is day after to-morrow,” she said. 
“T’ll make some things for the colonel.” 

She took from one of her boxes an old but fine 
white apron, about the only relic she had of her 
more prosperous days in Iowa. Out of the apron 
she made a large handkerchief with a wide hem, 
and “C,. M.” worked in red thread in one corner. 

With a bit of velvet and a few inches of faded 
green satin ribbon, and a red glass button she 
made a pen-wiper. 

‘*He never writes any,” she said, as she stitched 
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to make something for him.” 
It was after dark when the colonel reached Lead- 


ville. He went directly to dry-goods and other 
stores. He bought bright-colored dress patterns, 


ribbons, embroidery, books, picture cards, candy, 
nuts and oranges. 
bought a little work-basket filled up completely, 
and then he went into a toy store and bought a 
wonderful doll. 

“She’s somewhat big, and pretty much of a 
woman for a doll,” he said, ‘‘but I s’pect she’ll 
like it all the same.” 


The canvas bag was stuffed full with useful and | 


pretty things, so that the colonel looked more than 
ever like a veritable Santa Claus when he started 
home the next morning. 

The trails over which he went were, in many 
places, steep and rough, and he could not go as 
fast nor as easily as he had come. It was snowing 
and almost dark when he left Camp Paradise 
behind him, and started on his lonely way up the 
gloomy gulch toward his cabin. The wind was 
rising. 


‘But there’ll be a roaring fire for me, and a hot 


supper, and a little gal a-singing for me when I 
get home,”’ he 
said, cheerily, 
as he pressed 
on facing the 
storm. 

He was in 
a little grove 
of low pines 
within ten 
minutes’ walk 
of hisown home. It had 
suddenly stopped snow- 
ing, and the bright light 
from his cabin window shone out across 
the snow. As he looked a lamp was set 
in the window, the door opened, and Janie 
stood looking out. 

“She’s looking for me,” said the colonel. 

“I’m mighty glad the little gal’s safe. I felt a 
little mite skeered lest something had happened 
to as 





He did not finish the sentence. Something un- 
expected and undesired had happened to the col- 
onel. He had disappeared from the snow-covered 
face of the earth, and was lying bruised and 
bleeding in the bottom of a deserted shaft ¢wenty 
feet deep. 

He had left the regular trail, and started through 
the grove of pines to shorten the distance by a few 
yards. The shaft was one he had himself dug the 
previous summer, and had neglected to cover 
when he gave up work in it, after becoming con- 
vinced that he would not 
find mineral in that spot. 
The snow, falling almost 
every day, had gradually 
closed over the mouth of 
the shaft as smoothly as 
on the solid ground. 

It was a long time before 
the colonel recovered con- 
sciousness. Then he said, 
“Serves me right for leav- 
ing that death-trap un- 
covered. I intended cover- 
ing it long ago. Here I am, 
eaught in my own trap. 
Whew!” He made a wry 
face as he tried to stand. 

“Left arm’s broke,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and if one or two 
ribs aint in the same fix 
I’m mistaken. Hope the 
little gal’s doll aint hurt. 
But mebbe she’ll never see 
it now. The snow will 
mighty soon cover the hole 
I made to get in here, and 
then it'll be ‘good-hy old 
Mack’ !” 

It was nine o’clock when 
he said this, and at that 
moment Janie had come to 
the door for the twentieth 
time to look out. When 
ten o’clock came she looked 
out again, tearful and 
anxious. Then she put on 
her hood and shawl. 

“T believe I'll go to the 
curve of the mountain,” 
she said. “I'll light the 
lantern, and go and hang 
it on a branch of the pine- 
tree at the curve. He'll 





In a fancy-goods store he | 









She started in among the pines, and had gone 
but a few yards when a voice cried out: 

‘‘Stop!”—she listened eagerly,—‘*The—old— 
shaft—under—the—big—pine,”’ cried the voice, 
speaking each word slowly and distinctly. “I’m 
in it. Don’t come too near.” 

The “big pine’? was a tree much larger than 
any other in the little group. Janie held her lan- 
tern high above her head, and saw the massive 
trunk of the pine a few feet ahead of her. She 
stepped forward, and saw the open mouth of the 
shaft. She could hear plainly now when the col- 
| onel said : 

“Is that you, little one? Yes? I thought so. 
Well, you’d better run back to the cabin, and stay 








What in cre- 


there until morning. Then you can maybe,—well, | 


I don’t know as you can do anything then, but let 
me down something to eat. If my arm wa’n’t 
broke I could mebbe get up on a rope. Anyhow, 
you run back now, and we'll see, we'll see in the 
morn—” 

He had fainted from pain. 
and again, but no reply came. 

‘He can’t stay there until morning,’ 
‘He'll freeze or die. 


Janie called again 


* she cried. 
What shall I do, what can 
She called again, sobbing and crying. 

“TIT know 
what I'll do,” 
she said at 
last. “Dll go 
down to Camp 
Paradise. I'll 
vet there some 
way. It’s only 
—six - miles.” 
She said the 
words slowly, 
realizing as 
she did so 
what it meant 
to tramp 
great a dis- 
tance in that 
wild country 
But all fear had left her. 

‘“‘He’s got to get out of there,” she said, simply, 
| “and he can’t without help.” 
She ran back to the cabin. The colonel had 
made her a pair of snow-shoes, and she had gone 
| Sliding down the mountain side many times with 
jhim. She took the lantern in her hand, and with 
a prayer for safety and guidance started forth. 

She did not know nor care how many times she 

stumbled and fell. She did not know when the 


Tdo:” 


sO 


onsuch a night as this. 


rocks tore her clothes or bruised her as she fell. 
The low branches of the pines struck her in the 
face, and she stumbled against their trunks in the 
darkness. 


Ske did not know that she was off the 





see it, maybe. I’m scared 
for him out in that.” 

She shivered as she spoke, and looked fearfully 
ahead into the darkness. 

“T’d hate awfully to go down into the gulch at 
night. He must be brave to do it. J wouldn’t 
for” — 

She stopped suddenly. She was near the edge 
of the little grove of pines. She thought she heard 
some one cry out: 

** Hello-o-o!” 

As she stood with the lantern in her hand listen- 
ing, the cry came again. She thought it sounded 
like “Janie,” this time. 

‘‘Here I am!” she shouted. 

She could understand but 
reply. 


‘*Where are you ?” 


They were, ‘“‘the grove.” 


trail, although she had lost her way before she 
| had gone half a mile. 

Once she rolled and slid down a long slope, 
struck against the rocks and lay stunned and 
bleeding. She was down in the gulch now wan- 
dering around helplessly. She had already called 
until she was hoarse. 

She had lost one of her snow-shoes, and one 
alone was of little use to her. At first she had 
been more careful of her lantern than of herself, 
but when she slid down into the gulch she had 
| lost even that companion of her.weary tramp. 
| Ten minutes later she stumbled over a rock, and 


two words of the | did not rise again. 
Two miners, going home from a frolic down in 


ing 


Camp Paradise, stumbled over Janie soon after | 
she had fallen. One of them held his lantern close | 
to her face and said : | 

“T know her, Jim; she’s the girl that lives with 
Colonel Mack. You saw her the day we went up 
to help bury her father. I hope we aint got to 
bury her.” 

“She aint dead,” said Jim, taking his ear from | 
her breast. 
‘Her heart’s 
beating = all 
right. Let’s 
get her on to 
the cabin. 


ation can she 


be doing 
down _ here 
two miles 


from home at 
this time of 
night ?” 

An hour la- 
ter Janie, ly- 
between 
the warm 
blankets of 


| Jim Benton’s 


| berth, 


| 
| 
| 


told 
her story in a weak and trembling voice. 


At 
noon the next day Janie was back in Colonel 
Mack’s cabin. He was lying on one of the bunks. 
A doctor from Camp Paradise had set the broken 
arm, and had gone away with the men who had 


come with him. The colonel said he felt ‘almost 
as good as new.” 

When they were alone he told Janie to look 
under his bunk and pull out the canvas bag she 
would find there. 

“TI told you old Sandy Claws would come,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Janie, as soon as she could find 
words to say anything, “but I am so sorry he 
broke his arm getting here.” 

Since that Christmas Day, now seven years ago, 
Colonel Mack has bad what the miners call “great 
luck.”” He has found and still owns a rich silver 
mine in the gulch, and his “little gal,” as he 
still calls Janie, is at school in a Western city. 
The colonel spends a great deal of his time at 
the little cabin on Baldy Mountain, and Janie 
“camps out’ there for a few weeks 
every summer, and her presence gives 
the eccentric old colonel infinite de- 
light. When she is ready to occupy it 
he intends building a handsome house 
in abeautiful Western city. 

“And then,’ he ‘says, “Dll say 
good-by to old Baldy Mountain and Paradise 
Gulch, and go and live with my little gal and 


other white folks." J. L. Harpovur. 


~@> 
PEOPLE WITHOUT NERVES. 


The change which has come over the people of 
Kuropean and American countries in the past two 
or three generations, in the matter of nervous sen- 
sibility, is illustrated by comparing people of this 
age with those of a century or even half a century 
ago. 

Perhaps it may be shown even better by con- 
trasting Europeans and Americans with the 
Chinese, who are often called a nerveless people, 
and who have undergone no such change in their 
way of life as Western nations have experienced. 
A recent English writer said : 

“Fifty years ago men’s nerves were made of 
far tougher material [than now]. We have heard 
of a naval officer who was a midshipman at the 
time of the Syrian War, assert that in the first 
years of his service he saw men who had been 
sentenced to be ‘flogged through the fleet’ bear the 
whole intolerable weight of that monstrous form 
of punishment without fainting. When he left the 
navy, forty years later, men would lose conscious- 
ness after the first three or four blows with the 
lash.” 

It is well that the sensibility of men, with re- 
spect to the infliction of pain upon others, has 
kept pace with the sensibility of the race to bodily 
hurts. It may be that cruel punishments are not 
as cruel as they once were, but men are much 
more ashamed to inflict a comparatively slight 
punishment now than they were to inflict a bit- 
terly cruel one a century ago. 

The North China Herald, an English paper 
published in China, in a recent article on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘nervelessness of Chinamen,” says 
that it seems to make no particular difference toa 
Chinaman how long he may be compelled to re- 
main in one position. 

“He will write all day, like an automaton: he 
will stand all day in one place from dewy morn 
till dusky eve, working away at his weaving, 
gold-beating, or whatever it may be, and do it 
every day without any variation of the monotony, 
and apparently without any consciousness of the 
monotony.” 

The same writer says that Chinese children will 
endure any amount of confinement, unrelieved by 
holidays or by changes of work. Probably the 
Chinese school-boy’s life is the most monotonous 
life in the world, but the boy is quite unconscious 
of the fact. 

The Chinaman can sleep in any position. With 
a brick for a pillow, he can lie down on a bed of 
stalks or mud-bricks, or rattan, and sleep soundly. 





The writer in the North China Herald says: ‘It 
would be easy to raise in China an army of a 
million men—nay, of ten millions, tested by a 
competitive examination as to their capacity—to 
go to sleep across three wheelbarrows, head- 
downward like a spider, their mouths wide open 
and a fly inside.” 

A London paper, the Spectator, has some state- 
ments going 
to show that, 
among West- 
ern nations, 
trained ath- 
letes, men of 
great physi- 


cal powers, 
are often in a 
raw state of 
nerves, and 
even fretful 
and hysteri- 


cal. The Spec- 
tator says: 

“An 
man once 
confided — to 
the writer of 
the present 
article that 
when he was in strict training for a big race, he 
was strung up to such a pitch tha. he could 
hardly bear the cap on his head.” 


oars- 


+r 


For the Companion, 


THE MAGIC RAISIN. 


“Yes, darling. Take down the box from the 
upper shelf in the store-room. You may have all 
there are, but I’m 
afraid there are not 
many.” 

Mamma Grey sigh- 
ed, with — the 
sigh of a moth- 
er “weary and 


















heavy - laden;” 
but Fred jumped 
up and down like 
a young gazelle, 
and in a moment vanished behind the store-room 
door. 

What a little, little store-room, and what bare, 
bare shelves! But Fred fixed his eye on the top- 
most box, the pinnacle, and his heart swelled 
with joy, for he was going to have this time box 
and all! Dragging out an old chair, and piling 
on the seat one big, empty box and two smaller 
ones, he climbed to the top of his little pyramid, 
and clutched the raisin-box in his small hands. 
It feit so light that his heart began to be heavy. 
He stepped carefully down, carried his prize into 
the sitting-room, and laid it on the table. 

Mamma had already gone out to her daily sew- 
ing, and there was no one in the room but ‘Baby 
Belle,” who always watched her brother’s move- 
ments with round-eyed admiration. Yes, there 
was one other, a young lady, Miss Tabby by 
name, who sat on the hearth carefully arranging 
her very beautiful robe of gray, trimmed with 
white ermine. 

Fred’s mouth watered as he drew his chair up 
to the table, and opened the box; but something 
else watered when he pulled out the sole contents 

-a long, straggling stem, with as many branches 
as a tree, and hanging on its farthermost end just 
one poor, little, dried-up raisin ! 

Never had there grown such a long, lusty stem, 
with such opportunities for luscious fruit, and 
ending in such a ridiculous tom-tit of a raisin! 

Fred’s lip quivered, and he was just on the 
point of crying “like|a baby,” while Baby Belle 
herself, who had been watching him, made her 
mouth up into a round O, ready to join in the 
chorus. Miss Tabby, who was in perfect family 
unison, even uttered a loud m-e-o-u-w of disap- 
pointment, when suddenly Fred’s artistic eye 
caught sight of something that changed the quiy- 
ering mouth into a pretty Cupid bow of a smile, 
and quenched the tears in shining delight. What 
was it? 

On the end of the box was a picture, a common 
colored lithograph, but it represented a beautiful 
vineyard, looking to Fred as if there were miles 
and miles of vines, covered with the most fresh and 
dewy green leaves; and peeping out in all direc- 
tions were great clusters of purple grapes, enough 
for an army of boys. Through the middle of 
this vineyard ran a long avenue, bordered on each 
side by two rows of glossy-leaved trees; and in 
those trees hung great golden oranges and snowy- 
white blossoms—fruit and fiower on the same tree. 

This avenue led up to a lovely gray cottage, 








with a red roof, all gables and corners, and on 
the broad piazza sat a man, a woman and a young 
girl. Behind the cottage rose the dark green 
foliage of a red-wood tree, its spire-like top soar- 
ing aloft toward heaven, and back of all a great 
snow-clad peak rested against the cloudless sky. 
Fred's eager eyes took in every detail, and such 
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one—but a pure pee Cnet, ' which means a blonde 
of the most lovely type. Lolita was as fair as a 


lily, with a great mass of shimmering golden | 


hair, a true oval face, a rosebud of a mouth and 
deep, dark, liquid-brown eyes. 
her voice was soft as the bulbul’s note. 

“T have it! I have it!” she cried, clapping her 


a delightful panorama was spread before him by |hands and running to perch on her father’s 


this little colored litho- 
graph, that it was some 
time before he spied in 
the lower left-hand cor- 
ner a man’s name, with 
the address : 
“LITTLE VINA,” 
Los ANGELES, 
CAL. 

“They grow 
there,” said he, 
holding up tbe dry 
stem with its soli- 
tary raisin, and 
imagining how it 
looked when it was a 
great, round, ripe bunch 
of purple grapes. ‘‘What 
a beautiful land that 
must be! Wouldn’t it 
be just delicious to walk 
through the sweet-smell- 
ing vines, or to reach up 
and pick an orange from 
the tree! No winter 
there, to make us shiver 
with cold, day and night.” 
ment and a sudden resolution shone 
bright eyes. 

“T’ll do it!” said he, in a loud, emphatic voice. 

“Coo! coo!” answered the baby, like a young 
dove. 

Fred cleared the table with almost feverish 
haste, laid out a few sheets of writing paper and 
a bottle of ink, then dipping his pen in it, began, 
in a very neat hand fora boy of ten, to write the 
following letter : 


He thought a mo 


in his 


“DEAR MR. BASSETT.—I thank you so much for 
putting that picture of your beautiful home on the 
raisin-box—it makes me happy to look at it. You 
must be a kind man to think of it, and so I made up 
my mind that I would write to you, and ask you if 
you had seen my papa yet? He went off to Califor- 
nia one dark night a long time ago, and mamma 
cried dreadfully about it, for he was in such a hurry 
that he didn’t even bid us good-by. 

“Do ask papa, when you see him, to come home; 
or if he can’t do that, to send for us, for we are so 
~oor now! We had to move right out of our pretty 
house into a little mean cottage, with only three 
rooms. 

“My pony is all sold, and now all our money is 
gone, and mamma has to go out every day to sew, 
and sometimes I’m pretty hungry, but I don’t let 
mamma know it. 

“Do, please, kind Mr. Bassett, to tell papa how 
much we need him, and to come right away to his 
loving son, FRED GREY. 

“P..§ 
awful cute, and can say ‘Papa’ so nicely! 


Be sure to tell papa that Baby Belle is 
F. G.” 

He put the letter in an envelope, searched around 
and found a crumpled stamp for the corner, and 
then addressing it in bis round, childish hand, 

MR. JOHN BASSETT, 
Litti©c VINA, 

Los ANGELES, CAL., 
stepped to the door and called out in his piercing 
young voice : 

‘Hello, Mr. Postman! 
I can’t leave the b-a-b-y !” 

“You're a big fellow to be writing letters,” 
the good - natured 
postman, crossing 
the street and taking 
the precious missive. 

So away the letter 
sped over field and 
flood, across flower- 
sown prairies, rush- 
ing rivers and snowy 
Sierras, until one fine 
golden autumn day, 
when the air was full 
of the sweet per- 
fume of ripened 
fruits, a Chinese 
errand-boy, with 
eyes aslant and 
hair in a long 
black queue, 
brought it in his 
slender brown hand, and gave it to its owner, 
who was sitting with the lady and the girl on the 
pictured piazza. 

‘Well! well! well!” said Mr. Bassett, reading 
the letter aloud to his wife and daughter. 

‘“*‘What’s to be done about Master Fred? He 
doesn’t know that California is several hundred 
miles long, and I may not meet his fugitive papa 
out taking his morning walk. 

‘Here, Lolita,” he added, tossing the letter to 
his young daughter, “you write to the bright little 
youngster, and tell him that Mr. Grey hasn’t 
walked down this way yet.” 

“O papa,” answered Lolita, with a tear in her 
pretty brown eye, ‘“he’ll be so disappointed! Let 
me think a moment.” 

What a pretty girl was Lolita, and what a very 
pretty girl when she was thinking about some 
good deed! 

Her mother was a Spanish woman—not a dark 


Please take my letter! 


said 

















knee—she was only sixteen—“let | 
me wait until Christmas, I have | 
the loveliest plan!” 

Mr. Bassett made a comical 


hand in his pocket, 
gravely: ‘‘Well, puss, 


asked, 


Lolita, getting down 
and waltzing around 
him a little. 


so nice!” 


Christmas came, 


the poor and needy! 

In her far, New England home 
Mrs. Grey sat by the window sewing—always 
sewing. She must do her work, the little she 
could get, at home now, for Fred was lying on 


the lounge, with hollow eyes and wasted hands. | had added this codicil to 
The frost and snow of a cold winter, the scanty | her will: 


food, the meagre fire had dimmed his bright 
young life, and he seemed to be slowly slipping 
away from his poor mother’s grasp. 

Santa Claus had been all around the night be- | 
fore—his sleigh-bells had jingled in all directions | 
—but he had forgotten the poor little cottage. 

Suddenly a great, red express-wagon stopped 
before the door, and the express man gave a thun- 
dering rap. It was Christmas morning and he 
couldn’t wait a moment. 

‘Does Fred Grey live here? I have a box for | 
him.” <A box! A big box! 
Could it be ? 

Fred’s pale cheek flushed and he sat up on the 
lounge to look at the treasure, while mamma’s 
hands trembled with joy, as she pried off the 
stoutly nailed cover. 

A little letter lay on the top, and beneath, 
around a large box of the finest raisins, were lay- 
ers upon layers of the most delicious fresh grapes, 
purple Ruslings, white Malagas, Flame Tokays, | 
grapes of every sort and kind; and in every va- 
cant nook were golden oranges and yellow lem- 
ons, that seemed almost to light up the room and 
fill it with sweet tropical perfumes. 

The letter was dated “Little Vina”—there was 
something hard in one corner of it—and it read: | 


“DEAR FRED.—Your letter came some time ago, 
and as we had not seen your Papa yet, I thought I 
would not answer it until the holidays. 

“Please accept this box with a Merry Christmas | 
for yourself, mamma and Baby Belle from your un- 
known but sincere friend, | 

LOLITA BASSETT.” | 


In the hard little corner was a gold five-dollar | 


piece—Lolita’s very own pocket-piece. 

Mrs. Grey read the letter with more and more 
surprise in the midst of her delight. 

**Who are the Bassetts, Fred ?” 
she asked at last, ‘“‘and what do 
they mean by ‘your letter’ ?” 

Then Fred told her the whole 
story of the box with 
its one raisin, the picture | 
and the letter, and look- | 
ing at his beaming tace | 

and shining eyes, she | 

could not chide him | 
for what had brought 
such happiness. But | 
that night, after the 
children were both} 
snugly in bed, Mrs. | 
Grey herself wrote to 
Lolita, thanking her for | 
the beautiful gift which | 
had made for Fred such | 
a happy Christmas Day. | 

‘*Alas!” she added, “I | 
fear it is his last, for the | 
doctor says that this ter- 
rible winter is_ killing 
him. If I could only 
take him to some warmer 
climate, he might yet live to grow up, but that is 
impossible in my poverty and I must see him 
slowly die. 

“It is very hard, though I try to say, ‘God’s 
will be done,’ and so [thank you doubly for giv- 
ing him this precious, merry Christmas, which 
may be his last on earth.” 

Away to the far West flew another letter, speed- 
ing over valley and hill, mountain and plain, and 
at last there it lay, nestling among Lolita’s lovely 
gifts on the morning of the glad New Year. 

It was a beautiful morning, bright with the 
golden sunshine of a California winter. A light 
breeze just stirred the green leaves, making the 
air soft as an Eastern June. The breakfast-table 
was set on the broad piazza, and, as the Bassetts 
sat before it, they looked out over a great expanse 
of the most tender, delicate green, melting away 









When she spoke | 


face at her, pinched her little | 
pink ear, and putting the other | 


how | 
much is it this time ?” | 

“Nothing! nothing, | 
papa, and you can’t | 
possibly guess!” said | 


“You | 
can’t guess, and it’s 


cold and clear, oh, how cold for) 


| to whom God has given 
; a soul full of pity for the sorrows 


| can’t live on air! 


| It is vacant now 


| The rains had come early and all was fresh and 
verdant, like a new earth; the birds were singing 
‘nature’s hallelujah,” and as Lolita read Mrs. 
Grey’s letter, and looked around on all this beauty, 


me.” 
Then the rustling leaves, and the singing birds, 
and the great pine behind the house, all seemed 
to take up the words and echo, ‘for the want of 
| me—and me—and me”— 
| The young girl’s heart swelled with pity. She 
moved her chair softly back from the table, arose, 
went around to her father’s place, put her hands 
| on his shoulders and laid her head softly against 
his face. 

‘What is it, little daughter ?”” said Mr. Bassett, 
fondly. 

“T was sixteen last month, papa.” 

*T know it, daugh- 
ter,”—he had given 
her a beautiful black ( eee 
pony that day—‘I 
know it.” 

“You remember 
auntie’s will ?”’ 

‘““What!’’ said he, 

turning around sharply, 
| ‘you want some of that 
money ?” 

One-year before, an 
aunt of Lolita’s had died, 
while visiting them, and 













“To-my niece, Lolita, 


of the poor, I bequeath the sum of 


the soft breeze caressing her cheek seemed to, 
| whisper, ‘Poor Fred! he is dying for the want of | 








“I wonder you ever read it,” said Brooks. 

“T never do,’’ was the reply, which the editor 
no doubt took for a real compliment, though it 
was far from the speaker’s intention to say any- 
thing pleasing to his hearer. 


+o 
ONWARD! 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must —. ard still and and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
—R. Lowell. 


ee 
HER BROTHER. 


‘‘“Had you ever a brother, Miss Holt, and was 
he a rude, coarse boy ?”’ The girls clung round 
their governess as they asked the question, gig- 
gling affectedly. 

“Yes, I had a brother,” their teacher answered, 
gravely, ‘‘and I called him horrid and disa- 
greeable, as I heard you do yours just now.” 

She paused a moment. “I will tell you 
about my brother,’ she 
said at last, in a lower 
voice. 

“When I was 
your age, I had 
three or four in- 
timate school 
friends. We were 
devoted to each 
other. We dressed 
alike, we exchang- 
ed locks of hair, we 

sat beside each 
other in school, 
and immedi- 
ately on reach- 
ing home, wrote 


one thousand dollars, and I direct that after her long letters full of secrets and poetry, and de- 
sixteenth birthday, she be allowed to draw upon spatched them in haste, that we might not forget 
this sum for her private charities, without question _ each other through the night. 


or hindrance. I believe that she will use it well.” 


‘‘What do you want to do with it, puss? Please | times a week. 


explain.” 


‘““We formed a secret society, which met four 
We invented a sign language, that 
our families might not understand our confi- 


‘Ahem !’’ quoted Lolita, with a roguish look, | dences; we flew into each other’s arms at meet- 


are such a dear, I shall have to ‘explain,’ 
pose. I want to send for all of them.” 


“All of whom?” asked Mr. Bassett. Buried 


in his paper, he had already forgotten about the than I. 


letter. 


‘Why, the Greys! Fred and his mother and | slang; he called me Liz and Bet; 


the baby.” 


| my intimate friend Lilly’s mincing walk. 
“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Mr. Bassett— | ashamed of him. 


A Christmas box! | “‘ ‘without question or hindrance’; but since you ing, walked withour arms twined around each 
I sup- others waists, and, in short, behaved like many 


other silly, romantic girls. 

**T had but one brother, Joe, two years younger 
Joe’s clothes were generally muddy; he 
stamped through the house, whistling; he talked 
he mimicked 
I was 
I told him at last that he was 


it was his strongest expression. ‘‘And what are you | coarse and vulgar, and commanded him not to 


going to do with 
them when they 
get here? They 
py 

“T’ve got it all 
arranged in here,” 
replied Lolita, tap- 
ping her forehead 
with a sagacious 
air. ‘You know 
| the little cottage ? 


and they can live 
in that. Mrs. Grey 
will help poor, 
tired mamma with 
the housekeeping 
and sewing. Fred 
will get well and 
work in the vine- 
yard, and J shall 
adopt Baby Belle for my little sister.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bassett looked at one* another in 
great perplexity, while Lolita watched them with 
anxious eyes. 

‘In His Name,” said she, softly. 

So “In His Name” the good deed was done, and 
| before many weeks had passed the little vine-clad 
cottage had its new occupants. 

The “bread cast upon the waters’’ soon returned 
an hundred-fold. Never had Mrs. Bassett found 
her cares so lightened as by the help of the grate- 
ful and intelligent Mrs. Grey. Baby Belle became 
the household pet; while balmy air and out-door 
| life soon transformed Fred into a ruddy, brown- 
faced boy, who may yet live to be the President. 

In a corner of one of his bureau-drawers, he 
keeps a precious memento, carefully enclosed in 
a pretty box. It isa long, straggling stem, end- 
ing in one little raisin. He sometimes shows it to 
a favorite boy-friend and tells him, with a myste- 
rious air, that it is a ‘“‘charm,” containing the 
seed from which all his good fortune has grown, 
and it is called: ‘THe Macic Raisin.” 

KaTE VIRGINIA DARLING. 


~or 
DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENTS. 


that all her servants read his poetry, no wonder 
he queried, ‘‘Now what did she mean ?”’ 

But certain criticisms are more than equivocal ; 
they are bluntly rude, and usually proceed from 
some person who thinks “saucy roughness” the 
mark of a vigorous mind and strong opinions. 

One of the guests at a dinner table said to 
Wilkie Collins, after declaring that popularity 
was no mark of literary merit: ‘‘Why, your 
novels are read in every kitchen in England!” 

The same obtuse person told Shirley Brooks, 
then editor of Punch, that of all papers published 





into the purple hills beyond. 


in London, he thought Punch the dullest. 





come into the parlor 
when my friends were 
there. 

“Joe was a stout 
little fellow, with a 
freckled face and 
dark, honest eyes. 
When I said that, he 
looked at me steadily. 

«Tf you really think 
I'm not fit to come 
into the room with 
your friends, Bessy’, 
he said, ‘I’ll not 
trouble you nor them 
again.’ 

‘Now Joe had no 
companions of his 
own. He did not go 
to school, but had a 
tutor. During most 
of the day he read and played by himself. 
Sometimes my heart would give a wrench, as the 
lonely little fellow would look wistfully in at the 
parlor window; but his boots were muddy, and 
his pockets usually filled with frogs or fish-bait, 
and my friends were so dainty and romantic! 

“Once or twice I almost determined to make 
friends with Joe, when I found a humming-bird’s 
nest on my table, or a dish of tree-honey beside 
my plate. 

‘Joe had cut down the tree, and was now laid 
up in bed, covered with stings; but when I went 
to thank him, he said, gruffly, he ‘didn’t want the 
old nest,’ or that he ‘cut down the tree for fun.’ 

‘All the time the poor child was trying to win 
a little kindness from me, while I was showering 
my kisses and caresses on strangers. 

“At last, we girls planned a fair, for some 
charity. We painted, and embroidered, and 
dressed dolls, and shut the doors more closely 
against Joe. One day I took a ginger-jar that I 
had decorated to the porch to dry. 

‘*If ITonly had some cat-tails to put in it, it 
would be perfect,’ I said to Lilly. 


***You can’t get them,’ she said. ‘There are 


|none except in Simm’s marsh and it is so deep 


When Queen Victoria assured Mr. Longfellow | 


that nobody dares go into it.’ 

“Joe sat near us, whittling. He got up and 
walked away. 

“That evening he did not come home to supper. 
When it grew late father and the farm-hands set 
out to search for him. He was not found that 
night. The next morning all the neighborhood 
joined in the search. But that day and the next 
night passed” — 

Miss Holt grew pale and her voice choked. 

“He was found lying in the swamp, his head 
above the water, his whole body swollen with the 
stings and bites of reptiles and insects. In his 
hand he held tight-clenched some muddy cat-tails. 
They worked with him a long time before he 
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showed any sign of life, then he said: ‘I—I got 
them for you, Bessy.’ 

“T had his poor head in my arms. I asked 
God to either let me die or to give me back my 
brother that I might let him know how I loved 
him. He did give him back. He has been since 
that day my nearest friend. 

“But girls, do you need to pass through the 
agony of such an hour as that to learn to love 
your brothers ?” 

———_+o+—___—__- 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
Uprose the matin melodies, and the chant 
OF singing men and maidens, winding slow, 
A rising river of music, sweet and deep, 


Till silence as she lingered on the air 
Forgot that she was Silence, and caugh 


t up 
The ascending psalm which told that Christ was born. | 


—Anon, 
ques +r ——— 


For the Companion. 


A FIGHT WITH WOLVES. 


In the winter of 1860-1 a family of Trebolts was 
living ina frontier settlement west of the Des Moines 
River. 

Jesse and Peter Trebolt were stout, healthy fellows 
who helped their father during spring and summer, 


in breaking up land and cultivating the new claim of | 


half a section upon which they had lived for two 
years. In the autumn and winter, however, when 
they were not attending school at the log school- 
house three miles away, they were engaged in trap- 
ping and hunting the musk-rat, mink and beaver. 

Like thousands of the first settlers of lowa 
and Minnesota, the Trebolts found their annual 
Sur harvest the most profitable of the year. Musk- 
rats were the most plentiful of the fur-bearing 
animals, and during the early autumn the boys 
took them in small steel traps, which they set in 
“run ways” and at the foot of “mud slides” 
along the edges of sloughs and the banks of a 
creek which ran through the Trebolt homestead. 

But after the ice froze so as to bear their 
weight upon the surface of the sloughs and little 
lakes in which the region abounded, they killed 
the musquash with their ‘“rat-spears,” some- 
times spearing it through the thin ice as, 
frightened out of one “house,” it swam toward 
another. 

When the ice became too thick, as it did upon 
the second or third cold snap, to spear through, 
they cut open the tops of the rat houses,—conical 
heaps built of rushes, flags and muck, and pro- 
jecting several feet above the surface of the 
water,—exposing the hollow nest of the little 
animal. Over this the fur-hunter stood guard 
with uplifted spear until the musk-rat recovered 
from its fright at his thumping and cutting, 
popped inside with eyes blinking and fur drip- 
ping, when it was pinned with a quick thrust of 
the pointed rod. 

The rat-spear was made of a sharpened rod of 
iron or steel, without barb eighteen or twenty in- 
ches long, and fastened by a ferrule to a light 
ash or hickory pole from five to six or seven feet 
in length. 

Upon their rat-spearing excursions Jesse and 
Peter carried two of these weapons, made of 
strong, steel rods and ash poles, and a heavy 
hatchet for cutting open the houses. 

It was upon an extended trip of this kind that 
the adventure which follows befell them. 

Late in November of that year, the two lads 
had received a brief letter from an old Quaker 
uncle who had left the settlement in which they 
lived the year before, and moved with his wife 
and a maiden sister to anew Quaker colony west 
of the Raccoon River thirty-five miles distant. 
Tt ran thus: 


“To my Dear Nephews Jesse and Peter: 

“Greeting.—I have to say to you that I and 
your Aunt Sarah and my Sister Alzina would 
be much pleased to see you at Christmas time, if 
it be the will of God and your father that you 
should make such a journey from home. 

“Knowing that your time is well occupied, and 
with much profit in the taking of the fur and 
skins of wild animals, I have to say farther that 
the ponds and wet places around about my land 
do greatly abound in the musk-rat, and that I 
have staked out certain of them, warning off 
them which trap about here. 

“Now if you will come over with your spears, I 
think you may hunt these animals two or three 
weeks with much profit. I will be content with one- 
third the peltry taken for my share. 

“A ffectionately and with brotherly love, 

“Your uncle, 
“ABRAM JESSE GREEN.” 


As both musk-rat and beaver were already getting 
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along the side hill, near the head of the drift a hun- 
dred yards or more in advance of him. He thought 
at first thatadrove of deer was coming up out of the 
valley to feed upon the bare knolls where occasional 
patches of grass were exposed. 

He turned and spoke to Jesse. 


“Look yonder, Jess, ’f we’d jest brought the shot- | 


gun we might ’a’ got a ven’son!” 
“Them’s no deer,” said Jesse, who had stopped 
just behind his brother, “they’re wolves, Pete, an’ a 


| lot of ’em, too; one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, | 


| eight, nine of ’em, an’ big buffalo wolves, too.” 
While he was counting, the animals, which were 
going at a trot, had filed up to the hill-top, and 


stopped so that their bodies were plainly outlined | 


against the sky. 


most of them big wolves I ever saw in one drove, but 
come on, Jess, less scat ’em off, an’ be gettin’ to’rd 
the col’ny.” 

But the big brutes were not to be scatted so readily 
as Peter had fancied. They squatted upon their 
haunches, and waited immovably while the boys 
approached. 

“Scat; git out o’ the road, you brutes,” yelled Peter, 





as he came up within twenty paces or so of where | 


they were sitting. 

Several of them moved cautiously a little to one 
side, and squatted themselves again, but three of 
them sat there as though cut out of rock. 

Both Peter and Jesse, as they afterward admitted, 
began to feel nervous and afraid, and they halted 
facing the wolves. The big animals, now plainly 
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ahead, noticed a number of dark objects moving | 





to get up, but the snow-shoe on his right boot still 


| stuck; he had let go his spear, and as he raised him- 


self toa sitting posture one of the wolves in its mad 
rush caught one of his coat-sleeves in its teeth, and 


| jerked him over upon his face. All three of the ani- 
| mals passed him, but gathered themselves again and 


came at him savagely. 
But Peter, who had got out of his shoe-straps, now 


| rushed at them, made a hard thrust with his spear at 
| one of them, and luckily struck it in the flank with a 


force that jammed it down upon the snow. Throw- 
ing all his weight upon the handle he succeeded in 
pinning the howling brute, and forced its wriggling 
body through the crust. 

The outcries of the struggling animal seemed to 
madden the other two and they turned from Jesse, 


| and sprang upon it, snapping and tearing at it reck- 
“They’ve stopped to have a look at us, but I guess | 
they won’t dast tackle us,” said Peter. ‘That’s the | 


lessly. 
Jesse, who had turned over and snatched the 
hatchet from his belt, now managed to scramble to 


| his feet. He rushed at the maddened brutes, struck 
| one of them upon the head, crashed its skull and 


killed it instantly. 
Encouraged by this he attacked the other, and 


| would no doubt have killed it, too, had not the beast 


jumped back as he struck. It ran off down the hill 
yelping. 

Peter was still holding down the one he had 
speared, but a few raps from Jesse’s hatchet quieted 
the squirming beast, and the two panting boys looked 
about them. Several of the pack were squatted on 
the bank above them yelping, and licking their chops, 
and the others were moving about below. These, 
though they were evidently ravenous with hunger, 
did not seem to have the hardihood to come nearer. 











ATTACKED BY HUNGRY WOLVES. 


distinguishable, looked fearfully gaunt ‘and hungry 
and their small eyes sparkled viciously in the starlight. 


Peter,” said Jesse, ‘‘they’re dangerous brutes them 


McGinigan up at West Bend three years ago?” 


‘“Let’s take down the side hill, an’ leave ’em alone, | 


big fellows. You know how they chased old Larry | 


“Are ye hurt, Jess?” Veter asked, when they had 
discovered the attitude of the remaining animals. 

Jesse replied that he was not injured, but that he 
was awfully scared, and that one coat-sleeve was 
nearly torn off him. 

“Well,” said Peter, “I guess if we go off ’n’ leave 





this fact and the late severe weather had probably 
lent courage to the bolder ones, and driven them to 
the point of attacking the two young men. 

During the three weeks of successful rat-spearing 
which followed, Peter and Jesse saw numbers of 
these wolves, and at length several of them became 
so bold as to follow them about from pond to pond in 
broad day, eating the carcasses of the musk-rats 
which were thrown upon the ice near the small 
hummocks where they had been speared. 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 
——— 
REPUTATION. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotiess Reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
— Shakespeare, 
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For the Companion, 


A HISTORIC CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


“Christmas Day, at night, one hour before day, is 
the time fixed upon for our attempt upon Trenton.” 

In this confused way, December 23, 1776, General 
Washington wrote from his camp, near Trenton 
Falls, to Colonel Reed, who was posted at Bristol, a 
few miles further down the Delaware, guarding an 
important ford. 

Before crossing over to the safe side of this wide 
stream, about twelve hundred feet wide at Trenton, 
he gave an order so important that, if he had for- 
gotten or omitted it, nothing could have saved Phil- 
adelphia from being captured by the British. 

He directed that all the boats and barges of the 
whole region, for seventy miles, everything that 
could float and carry a man, should be taken over 
to the western bank of the river, and there care- 
fully concealed, or closely watched. 

All the boats and canoes in the creeks and trib- 
utaries were also secured, and hidden where they 
coulddo an enemy no good. There were many 
large barges then.upon the Delaware, used for 
transporting hay and other produce, some of 
which could have carried over half a regiment of 
foot at every trip. 

All of these were hidden or guarded, and as 
soon as General Washington had got his own 
little army over, he posted a guard at every ford, 
and kept trustworthy men going up and down 
the river, to see that the boats were safe. 

If any one desires to see General Washington 
when he displayed his manhood and military 
genius at their best, let him study the records of 
his life for the month of December, 1776. The 
soldier, the statesman, the citizen, the brave, 
indomitable man, each in turn appears, and 
shines in the trying hours of that month. 

Only the River Delaware separated the hostile 
armies, and the enemy waited but for the ice to 
form, in order to add Philadelphia to the list of 
his summer conquests. 

Congress had adjourned from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore. New Jersey was ravaged by ruthless 
binds of soldiers. Disaffection was on every 
side. The winter, prematurely cold, threatened 
to make an ice bridge over the stream in ten 
days, and within about the same time the terms 
of most of General Washingtou’s troops would 
expire, and he might be left without even the 
semblance of an army. ‘Dire necessity,” as he 
said, compelled a movement of some kind. 

Christmas had come. It was a cold, freezing 
day. There was already a large amount of ice 
floating by, and heaped up along the shore, in 
many places rendering access to the water im- 
possible, and in all places difficult. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, the troops 
were drawn up in parade before their camp at 
Trenton Falls. They were about twenty-four 
hundred in number. Every man carried three 
days’ cooked rations, and an ample supply of 
heavy ammunition. Few of the soldiers were 
adequately clothed, and their shoes were in such 
bad condition that Major Wilkinson, who rode 
behind them to the landing-place, reports that 
“the snow on the ground was tinged here and 
there with blood. The cold was increasing. The 
ice was forming rapidly. The wind was high, 
and there were signs of a snow-storm. 

Boats were in readiness, and about sunset the 
troops began to cross. The passage was atten- 

ded with such difficulties as would have deterred 
men less resolute. The current of the river was 
exceedingly swift, the cold intense, and, although it 
was the night of a full moon, the thick snow-clouds 
made the night dark. 

Colonel Knox, afterward General Knox of the 





somewhat scarce along the Des Moines, Jesse and | « Yes,” returned Peter, “but there was more’n| these dead ones the rest ’ll eat ’em up ’n’ be satisfied | Artillery and Secretary of War, rendered efficient 
Peter were glad to adopt the plan of their shrewd | thirty of ’em. I don’t b’lieve ’t nine wolves ’d dast | for to-night, but let’s skin ’em first.” | service on this occasion. Soldiers from Yankee Mar- 
old uncle. to tackle two men.” Jesse agreed, so they got out their knives, laid | blehead manned many of the boats, and lent the aid 

There came a severe blizzard which lasted, blowing Still he took his brother’s advice, and leading the | their spears and the hatchet close at hand, and set at | of their practised skill and wiry muscle. Every man 
and snowing with more or less violence nearly the | way turned to the left and started down the side of work. The seven remaining wolves were interested | worked with a will, and yet it was three o’clock in 
whole of Christmas week, and it was not until the | the hill. Jesse moved along close behind, and each spectators of the task; they gathered around at afew | the morning before the troops were all over. 
morning of the thirtieth of December that they | kept an anxious eye over his shoulder to see what rods distance, sniffing, yelping occasionally, and anx-| It was four o’clock before they were formed in two 
finally set out. effect this move would have on the wolves. iously shifting about. | bodies and began to march; one division close along 

They travelled with snow-shoes made of hickory They had advanced a few yards to a point nearly When the boys had finished skinning -he dead ani- | the river, and the other ona parallel road some little 
“shakes” turned up at the front, and with straps | opposite the squatting animals, and were just about | mals, each fastened a pelt at his belt, got on their | distance in the country. 
nearly in the centre, which held the foot at the instep | to pass out of sight when the pack set up a fierce snow-shoes, and shouting and brandishing their| It had been snowing nearly all night, and about the 
and toe. They carried their rat-spears, a hatchet, | yelp and shrilly Ow—ow—ru—ru—ruing,—this is | spears at the nearest wolves to “warn ’em not to | time when the troops were set in motion the storm 
and a lunch of bread and meat. Jesse’s attempt at mimicry,—came leaping down follow,” set out again in the direction of the Quaker | increased, the wind rose, and hail was mingled with 
The weather had turned much warmer, and during | toward them. colony. |the snow. The storm blew in the faces of the men 
the middle of the day it thawed so that the snow | «They’re goin’ to pitch into us!” shouted Jesse, in| They had not gone a hundred yards when they | and they had nine miles to go before reaching Tren- 
yielded under their shoes, and so retarded their | alarm, and with a sudden backward movement he) heard the pack behind them yelping, snarling and | ton, where fourteen hundred of the Hessian troops 
progress that night came on before they had reached | attempted to get out of his snow-shoes; but the fighting over the carcasses of the dead wolves. were posted under Colonel Rahl. 
the Raccoon River, twenty-eight miles from home. | straps, wet when it had thawed, had frozen to his| They reached Abram Green’s cabin, having awak-| Soon after, it was whispered about among the 
The country at that time was very thinly settled, and | boots, and the heels of his shoes catching in the crust | ened one of his neighbors to inquire for it, a little | men that the fusees of the best muskets were wet 
it so happened that there were no houses in sight tripped him. He fell down the hill sliding, and roll- | after midnight. The old gentleman and his wife got |and could not be discharged. Upon this being re 
during the latter half of their route until the “Quaker | ing for several yards over the slippery crust of the | up to give them welcome, and while “Aunt Sarah” | ported to General Sullivan, he glanced around at 
Colony” was reached. | side hill drift. made a cup of coffee and got them “‘a bit to eat” they | Captain St. Clair and asked: ‘What is to be done?” 

They would gladly have stopped at some settler’s | The wolves had slackened their speed as Jesse related their adventure. “You have nothing for it,” replied St. Clair, ‘but 

| 
| 





cabin for the night, but fearing they might be com- | shouted, and the foremost were sliding and scratch- The old gentleman and his wife were much con- | to push on and charge.” 

pelled to go down the river nearly as far as they | ing in an effort to halt as he fell, and whether they | cerned at the narrative, and the old man then told The gallant Stark of Vermont was in command of 

would have to travel to reach their uncle’s, they | would really have attacked him had it not been for them of the trouble he and his neighbors had been at | the advance guard, and perhaps near him marched 

guided their course by the “Big Dipper,” and plodded | this accident cannot be known. Probably not, but | to keep their chickens, pigs, and young animals out the father of Daniel Webster. Colonel Stark told his 

on. seeming to realize his plight, the three foremost of the hungry maws of these same brutes. There | men to get their muskets in the best order they could 
They had nearly crossed the narrow valley of the | animals sprang forward again, and passing Peter, | was a drove, he said, infesting the neighborhood of | as they marched, and an officer was sent to inform 

river,—it was little more than a large ravine at this | who struck at them with his rat-spear, they jumped | somewhere from ten to fifteen of these animals, and |General Washington of this mishap. 

point,—and were pushing along the crest of a huge | savagely at Jesse, snapping and snarling. the nine which had attacked them must have belonged , ‘Tell your General,’’ said the Commander-in-chief, 

drift which had blown out from the top and point of Jesse had lodged in the hollow of a drift, and as| toit. Their boldness had been extraordinary, but as | ‘‘to use the bayonet and penetrate into the town; the 

a hill between two gullies, when Peter, who was the brutes came at him he began shouting and trying | there was not a gun in the whole colony, he thought town must be taken, and I am resolved to take it.” 
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fixed bayonets without waiting for an order. 
About eight in the morning both parties arrived 
near the village of Trenton. General Washington, 
who rode near the front of his column, asked a 
man who was chopping wood by the roadside : 


“Which way is the 
Hessian Picket ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied 
the Jerseyman, unwilling 
to commit himself. 

“You may speak,” said one of the American | 
officers, ‘‘for that is General Washington.”’ 

The man raised his hands to heaven and ex- 
claimed : “‘God bless and prosper you, sir! The 
picket is in that house, and the sentry stands near 
that tree.” 

General Washington instantly ordered an ad- 
vance. As his men marched rapidly toward the 
village with a cheer, Colonel Stark and his band 
answered the shout and rushed upon the enemy. 

The Hessians made a brief attempt at resist- | 
ance; first, by a wild and useless fire from win- | 
dows, and then by an attempt to form in the| 
main street of the village. This was at once frus- 
trated by Captain T. Forest, who commanded the | 
battery of six guns which had caused much trou- 
ble and delay in crossing the river. 

At the same time, Captain William Washington | 


The soldiers overheard this reply, as it was | 
given by the aide to General Sullivan, and quietly 





ACROSS THE 


This action, reckoning from the first gun, lasted 
but thirty-five minutes. On the American side 
two officers were wounded, two privates were 
killed, four were wounded, and one was frozen to 
death. 

Four stands of colors were captured, besides 
twelve drums, six brass field-pieces, and twelve 
hundred muskets. 
The prisoners were 
nine hundred and 
forty-six in number, 
of whom seventy- 
eight were wounded. 
Seventeen of the Hes- 
sians were killed, of 
whom six were offi- 
cers. 

We can 
imagine the joy 
which this victory 
gave to the people 
everywhere, as the 
news slowly made its 
way. They were in 
the depths of dis- 
couragement. There 
had been moments 
when Washington 
himself almost gave 
up Philadelphia for 
lost, and it was from 
Philadelphia that he 
drew his most essen- 
tial supplies. 

The capture of the 
post at Trenton, a 
thing trifling in itself, 
cheered the mood 
and temper of both 
parties, and proved 
to be the turning- 
point of the war. It 
saved Philadelphia 
for that season, freed 
New Jersey from the 
ravages of an insolent 
and ruthless foe, 
checked disaffection 
in minds base or 
timid, and gave Con- 
gress time to prepare 
for a renewal of the 
strife as soon as the spring should open. 

It was a priceless Christmas present which the 
general and his steadfast band of patriots gave 
their country in 1776, and it was followed, a week 
later, by a New Year’s gift of similar purport— 
the capture of the British post at Princeton. 

JAMES PARTON. 
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In rich men’s halls the fire is piled, 
And ermine robes keep out the weather; 
In poor men’s huts the fire is low, 
Through broken panes the keen winds blow, 
And old and young are cold together. 
—Mary Howitt, 
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These great East Indian possessions are also 
important, in these days of colonial annexation 
in all regions of the earth, from a naval point of 
view. 

The total population of the Dutch colonies in 
the East and West Indies is over twenty-five 
millions, six times as large as that of the home 
kingdom itself. 

Despite the fact that Holland is thus a rather 
tempting prize, it is doubtful if even so powerful 
and ambitious an Empire as Germany would 
attempt to seize upon her by force. ‘The Nether- 
lands Kingdom was created in 1815, by the joint 
powers of Europe, and its safety and independence 
are guaranteed by them. The other great powers 
would greatly dislike to see the Dutch fall into the 
grasp of Germany; and might possibly fight to 
prevent such a result. 

On the other hand, a long regency would be a 
source of weakness to Holland. Civil disturb- 
ances have not been unknown there. 





cient to place a winter in one of the two classes, 
cannot be foreseen by a system of observation 
that is so limited and imperfect as the one now in 
use. The terrible blizzard of last winter gave no 
sign of its approach to the observers at Washing- 
ton, because they have as yet no stations on the 
ocean. Still less, can they tell us in December 
what the weather is going to be in January and 
February. 

Judging from the records, the present winter 
will not continue severe to the end. We shall 
know more about it later. 


————— 


GIVING GIFTS. 


Christmas comes at a time of year when poverty 
is most biting and most desolate. Happily, it comes 
before the severest weather of winter, when well- 
considered charity is most effectual and goes far- 
thest. A good barrel of flour, stowed snugly away in 
the corner of a widow’s pantry about three o’clock in 





| The constitution has not been as liberal as are 
| the constitutions of many European States, and 
is not now, although the revision of 1887 liberal- 
|ized it somewhat. The suffrage was formerly | 
restricted by a very high property qualification, | 
| and even now noone can vote who does not pay | 
| taxes which are levied only on very well-to-do | 
| citizens. The Netherlanders have agitated effec- | 
| tively against the old constitution, and probably 
| they will demand still more liberal institutions. 
The principal danger of a regency would be, 
| that it might give opportunity for civil commo- 
tions; and that Germany might see in such com- 
| motions a pretext for annexing the thrifty little | 
Kingdom, with its colonial prizes. The Dutch, | 
however, have shown in times past obstinate and 
persistent fighting qualities, and would doubtless | 
| resist an attempt upon their liberties as doughtily | 
| as they braved the haughty power of Spain three | 
| hundred years ago. 


| ee 
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CHRISTMAS. 


He comes! the Conqueror’s march begins; 
No blood His banner stains; 

He comes to save the world from sins, 
And break the captive’s chains! 

The poor, the sick and blind shall bless 
The Prince of Peace and Righteousness. 


—WNath’l Hazeltine Carter. 








MILD AND SEVERE WINTERS. | 
| The present winter began ten days earlier than 
| usual, and set in with more than usual severity. | 

It promised then to last long, and to surpass its 

predecessor in violence and intensity. 
| An old gentleman of Detroit, who has kept 
| daily records of the weather for fifty-two years, 
| has ascertained that hard winters and mild win- | 

ters are about equally dealt out tu us, and that 

a mild winter generally follows a hard one. This 

winter, therefore, ought not to be severe, accord- 

ing to the rule, but there is no rule without excep- 
| tion. 

The difference of mean temperature between 
| the mildest and the severest winter is not as great 
|as we should naturally suppose. An average of 
| five degrees higher or lower makes a very great dif- 
| ference. Thus, supposing the mean temperature of | 
| a Boston winter is ordinarily twenty-seven de- | 











and Lieutenant James Monroe, afterward Presi-| }ittle Northern Kingdom, Holland—is one of those | grees, an increase of three degrees marks a very 
dent, ran forward with a party to where the Hes-| minor European States which pursue their way | mild winter, while a mean fall of two degrees in- 


sians were attempting to establish a battery, drove 


with little notice from the rest of the world. It 


| dicates a cold winter. The coldest winter of the 


the artillerists from their guns, and captured two jg only now and then that we are reminded of | last half-century was that of 1875, when the aver- | 
of them, just as they were ready to be discharged. their existence by a brief paragraph in the papers. | age temperature at Detroit was nineteen degrees. | 


Both these young officers were wounded. 
Colonel Stark during the brief combat, as Wil- 
kinson reports, ‘‘dealt death wherever he found 


resistance, and broke down all opposition before | pear to take no very lively interest in what goes | period they have had twenty-seven winters that 


him.” 

Colonel Rahl, who commanded the post, was 
roused from a deep sleep by the noise of Wash- 
ington’s fire. He did all that was possible to 


form his panic-stricken and disordered troops, | Dutch form,—is nearly seventy-two years old, | furnace, has discovered that it makes no great 


but soon fell from his horse mortally wounded. 


From that moment, the day was lost to the Hes- | prove fatal before very long. And when he dies, | whether the winter is severe or mild. He usually | 


sians. 

During the combat, General Washington re- 
mained near Captain Forest’s battery, directing 
the fire. He had just ordered the whole battery, 
charged with canister, to be turned upon the re- 
treating enemy, when Captain Forest, pointing to 
the flagstaff near Rahl’s headquarters, cried, ‘Sir, 
they have struck !” 

“Struck !” exclaimed General Washington. 

“Yas,” said Forest; “their colors are down.” 

“So they are!” said the commander. 

General Washington galloped toward them, fol- 
lowed by all the artillerymen, who wished to see 
the ceremony of surrender. He rode up to where 
Colonel Rahl had fallen. The wounded man, 
assisted by soldiers on each side of him, got upon 
his feet, and presented his sword to the victor. 

At this moment Wilkinson, who had been sent 
away with orders, returned to his general, and 
witnessed the surrender. Washington took him 
by the hand, and said, his countenance beaming 
with joy: ‘Major Wilkinson, this is a glorious 
day for our country!” 

In a moment, however, the unfortunate Rahl, 
who stood near, pale, covered with blood, and 
still bleeding, appeared to be asking for the assist- 
ance which his wounds required. 

He was at once conveyed to the house of a good 
Quaker family near by, where he was visited by 
General Washington in the course of the day, who 
did all in his power to soothe the feelings of the 
dying soldier. 


Thrifty, prosperous, orderly, and eminently en- 
dowed with stolid good-sense, the Dutch are in 
the habit of minding their own business, and ap- 


on beyond their frontier. Yet certain dangers 
threaten the Dutch, although just now they are 
not apparently very near dangers. 

The old King, William III.,—Willem is the 


and is afflicted with a malady which is likely to 


| the Dutch crown will fall to a little girl, now eight 
| years old. : 

The King has been married twice, but his two 
sons by his first wife, the Prince of Orange and 
Prince Alexander, having died without issue, the 
| succession to the throne will come to the little 
Princess Wilhelmine, in accordance with a pro- 
| vision of the Constitution adopted in 1848. 
| Butif she should so succeed, she cannot really 
| exercise the royal power until she is eighteen years 
of age. Meanwhile her mother, Queen Emma, 
would be the regent, and would carry on the gov- 
ernment in her daughter’s name. 

She will not, however, succeed her father as 
| Grand-duke of Luxembourg, the female line being 
| still excluded from ruling this small but impor- 
| tant province, which falls, on the King’s death, to 
the Duke of Nassau. 
| No one could tell what might happen during the 
long period of such a regency. Holland lies con- 
| veniently next to Germany. Her seaboard, har- 
| bors and rivers are of high value to any nation 
| which has naval or commercial ambitions. Above 
| all, Holland still holds dominion over many dis- 
tant and productive colonies in both hemispheres. 


| These colonies, of which by far the most impor- | 


| tant are the East Indian Islands,—Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, and the most populous parts of Borneo,— 
Java, with the neighboring island of Madura, 

| differ essentially from colonies generally, since 
they are self-supporting, and in some years con- 
tribute to the revenue of the home government. 


The mildest winter of the last half-century was | 
that of 1878, when the temperature averaged thir- | 
During the same 





| ty-three at the same place. 


would be usually called mild, and twenty-three 
| that would be classed as severe. 
Another old gentleman, who lives near Boston, 


and, like a good Yankee, takes care of his own 


| difference to the quantity of coal consumed 


| has the pleasure of shovelling into his furnace 
| sixteen tons of coal, and “lays in” that quantity 
accordingly. At the end of a mild, open winter 
he will have a ton, or a ton and a half, left, while 
at the end of a very severe winter he will buy | 
two additional tons, and not use it all. 

But if we survey the world from the windows 
of a comfortable house, the difference between the 
two kinds of winter appears to be immense. A 
hard winter “‘sets in” about the middle of Novem- 

ber, freezes up the ground and the ponds in two 

nights, covers them speedily with snow and keeps 
on freezing and snowing, with the exception of a 
brief January thaw, until about the twenty-first 
of March, not forgetting to give us a farewell 
storm of snow and wind during the first week of 
April. 

On March 19, 1843, a gentleman wrote from 
| Central New York: ‘‘The entire land from Albany 
to Buffalo is an ocean of snow. The railroads 
have lost their occupation.” 
| Mild winters, on the other hand, take hold 
after Thanksgiving; then let go again until after 
Christmas; give us a succession of thaws and 
| freezes during January and February, soften 
| gradually until April, when ambitious gardeners 
| as far north as Boston, turn out and sow peas. 

The reason why the weather bureau cannot tell 
us beforehand whether we shall have a hard win- 
| ter or a mild one, is partly because there is so 
very little difference between them. An average 




















| family’s best friend during the long winter. 


the afternoon on the 24th of December, will keep 


| asmall family from being very hungry until early 


spring, particularly if it is supplemented by a barrel 
of meal and a big bag of potatoes. 

This is also the time of year when something solid 
and stanch in the way of a shawl, or an overcoat, or 
a pair of thick blankets warms the soul and body of 
a person who has acquired a relish for comfort by 
shivering through November and December half-clad. 

Such things convey to the person who really needs 
them, and who has needed them long, a sense of hap- 
piness that we may truly call exquisite. That windy 
corner, which used to wrap him closely round about 
with misery, he laughs at now, as he buttons the top 
button of his new coat; and she who shuddered with 
cold and apprehension, as she lay awake listening to 
the northern blast, now regards it not, for her warm 
blankets have given her sleep. 

There was an old gentleman in Maine who had an 
original taste in Christmas gifts. He observed that 
nothing was so likely to go for a song at a spring 
auction as the shabby old stove which had been the 
He 
often made the only bid, and so would frequently 
buy a very serviceable stove for about its value as 
old iron. 

Then about Christmas-time, or before, as he went 
his rounds among poor families, he ascertained the 
precise spots where an old stove would do the most 
good, and he distributed his acquisitions accordingly. 

Reader, unless you have been yourself very poor, 
or unless nature has endowed you with a sympathetic 
imagiration of great power, you can form no idea of 


| the difference made in an impoverished home by put- 


ting into it a good stove in place of a bad stove. The 
kind old collector knew it, felt it, realized it, and 
thus was often enabled by an expenditure of a dollar 
or two to give seven months’ comfort to a deserving 
family. 

Giving gifts is a beautiful but difficult art. The 
fullest purse may fail in it; the leanest may make 
the loveliest hits, It is an art that requires thought, 
knowledge, experience, and these guided and in- 
spired by good-nature. Though the poor we have 
always with us, yet Christmas, by the common con- 
sent of Christendom, is the season when the gift of 
giving gifts should be universally exercised. 


+e 
HER PRESENTS. 


It was Christmas Eve, and Laura Poole, happy and 
sleepy, was trotting along through the railroad sta- 
tion, with her father and mother. They had come to 
the city to spend Christmas, and Laura felt as if she 
were walking straight into fairy-land; in all her 
seven years, she had only visited the city once, just 
enough to be able to dream about its wonders. 

Old Mother Mac,as she was known among her 
acquaintances, was in the station also. She was an 
apple-woman—rather prosperous than otherwise— 
but she had one grief. Her “boy,” a great, hulking 
creature in whom she always saw his baby prettiness, 
had gone to the bad, and to-night she had placed her 
stand in charge of a neighbor, and gone about from 
one low drinking-place to another, to find him. 

So far her search had been in vain, and she wan- 
dered into the station to think matters over, under 
shelter, and make up her mind where to go next. 

While papa was talking to a hackman, Laura 
caught sight of Mother Mac, as she walked along the 
platform, thinking, thinking, her poor old face 
screwed into the wrinkles of anxiety. Laura 
dropped her mother’s hand, and ran up to the old 
woman so fast that she actually fell into the folds of 
Mother Mac’s plaid shawl. 

“I wish you a Merry Christmas, ma’am!” she cried, 
in her shrill, sweet voice. ‘And here’s a present— 
and here’s another!” 

The presents were—two cookies in a crumpled bag 
and a bright new penny! Mother Mac took them 
both, and as she looked at the little velvet-clad figure, 
the golden curls and shining eyes, she laughed and 
cried together. 

“Bless the baby!” said she. 

But Laura, timid as a little mouse, now that her 
outburst of Christmas cheer was over, had scampered 
back to mamma, and in a moment more she was in 
the carriage, rolling away toward grandma’s. 

Now Mother Mac didn’t find her boy one bit sooner, 
that Christmas Eve, because a little child had pitied 
her, but, nevertheless, she was conscious of a sweet 
warmth and glow at her heavy heart. A tiny thread 
of gold had been woven in her darkly colored life, 
never to be tarnished or lost. 





>> 
o 


HIS EXAMPLE. 


Among the anecdotes relating to the Revolutionary 
campaigns within the limits of New Jersey which 
are sacredly preserved in that State, one of the pleas- 
antest is a little story which illustrates the kindness 
and courtesy of General Washington. 

After the battle of Monmouth, the American army 
was encamped on the farm of a certain John Vance. 
Washington, with his staff, was quartered in the 
farm-house. A daughter of the farmer was seriously 
illinan upper room. As soon as Washington heard 
this, he gave orders that no guns should be fired or 





change of two or three degrees, thongh it is suffi- 


drums beat near the house. 
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During supper he set the example of caution to his 
officers by conversing in an undertone, retiring as 
soon as the meal was finished to his own chamber, 
which adjoined the dining-room. 

After he had gone, however, the spirits of the 
young men rose, and forgetting their orders, they 
began to sing and laugh uproariously. In the midst 
of the fun the general’s door opened softly, and 
Washington entered the room and walked noiseless- 
ly, on tiptoe. 

He crossed to the fireplace, took a book from the 
mantel-shelf, and as silently returned without a 
word, nodding a smiling good-night as he closed the 
door behind him. 

The officers stood ashamed and rebuked, not only 
by his consideration for the sick girl, but by his gen- 
tle courtesy of silence toward themselves. 


It was the age of fine and stately manners, and the | 


bearing of this the noblest of gentlemen in that age 
is worthy of study now, when careful and fine cour- 
tesy of manner is no longer so striking a character- | 
istic of the time. 
+o 
POINT BROKEN. 


A witticism based on truth—and “truth, when 
witty, is the wittiest of all things’—confounds an 
argument or breaks the force of a cross-examina- | 
tion. 

Robert Morris, the colored lawyer of the Boston | 
bar, while defending a colored dressmaker charged 
with stealing silk from her customers, and substitut- 
ing for it a poorer material, cross-examined the prin- 
cipal witness, a lady who declared emphatically that 
she could tell the value of silk within twenty-five 
cents a yard. 

Knowing that it is difficult for white people to dis- 
tinguish one colored person from another, Mr. Mor- 
ris asked the lady if she could recognize the colored 
man who had brought a bundle to her. 

“No,” she answered. “I think that all colored | 
persons look alike to me.” | 

“Oh, they do, do they?” rejoined Morris. ‘We'll 
see,” and he asked several colored men to rise. 
“Now, madam,” he continued, “look at me and 
then at these gentlemen, and tell the court whether 
you can tell us apart.” 

“I don’t see much difference,” replied the lady. 
“Perhaps by studying you all I might; but your 
heads are all shaped alike, and except that some are | 
darker than others, I find it hard to distinguish one 
from another.” : | 

“Now, madain,” said Morris, with a triumphant | 
air, “do you mean to swear, after telling the jury 
that you can judge of the value of silk within twen- | 
ty-five cents a yard, that you can’t tell the difference } 
between Mr. Johnson here and me?” 

“She regards herself as a judge of silk; not a 
judge of wool,’’ interrupted the prosecuting at- 
torney. | 

The court laughed, as did the spectators. Morris | 
smiled, for he saw that the witticism had broken off | 
the point of his question. 


” 





+o 
EARNED A PICTURE-BOOK. 


One of the many pleasant minor incidents of the 
holiday season was the following message and its 
answer, the one from a farmer’s little daughter “up 
country,” who evidently has not been spoiled by an 
over-supply of the pretty illustrated volumes that | 
make children’s eyes and hearts glad, and the other | 
from generous strangers in the city who could appre- 
ciate and gratify her modest wish. 

A provision-dealer in Jamaica Plain, wishing to 
carry home a turkey to his family, looked among his 
stock and selected a particularly fine one, that bore 
every sign of having been carefully and skilfully 
dressed. There was not a pin-feather left in the 
skin. 

When the turkey was being prepared for the oven, 
next day, a folded paper was discovered inside. The 
paper was opened, and revealed this writing, in a 
crude, but plain hand: 


“I am a little girl ten years old. 
turkey all myself. Isn’t it clean? 
send me a picture-book? 


I picked this 
Will you please 
DELLA PARSONS, 

East Risley, N. H.” 

The owner of the turkey, and his family, were so 
much interested that they determined to answer the 
little note forthwith. Plenty of “picture-books,” 
still in good condition, had been laid away, which 
the children of the household had outgrown, and a 
collection was made, enough to fill a large box. 
This was forwarded to the little girl’s address, with 
a kind letter, praising the careful work her hands 
had learned to do, and assuring her that such pains- 
taking would always merit its reward. 

Of course we have not given the little girl’s real 
name and address—as we have no right to do so with- 
out her consent. 

- +O 
TRUE PROPHET. 

Nothing happens without a cause, and, in strict- 
ness, nothing happens suddenly. Whether a man’s 
house or his reputation tumbles into ruin, it is be- 
cause it was not soundly built. 

The biographer of Brunel, the celebrated civil en- 
gineer, relates that he was with him one morning 
when he received a drawing of a chain bridge thrown 
across the Seine at Paris by M. Navier, one of the 
best authorities upon such works. 

“Look here,” exclaimed Brunel, as he examined 
the plan, ‘“‘you would not venture on that bridge, 
unless you wished to have a dive. No,” he added, 
“that will not stand; that will tumble into the river.” 

Something was said about M. Navier’s high repu- 
tation. 

“Ah, well,” answered Brunel, “it may be so; but 
this time he has left out the last nought in his caleu- 
lations.” 


Very soon afterward the bridge fell, and the acci- | 


dent was finally admitted to have been due to faulty 
construction. 

At another time Brunel and his future biographer 
approached a large store which had just been com- 
pleted. Brunel was observed to quicken his pace, 
and presently he said, “Come along! come along! 
Don’t you see? don’t you see?” 

His friend did not see, and inquired what he meant. 

“There! Don’t you see? It will fall!” 





| less mountain above sea-level at Tacoma. It is nearly 
| three miles high. 


| however, and not enough to diminish materially the 


| be procured the chickens were offere 
| of custom. 
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And the building did fall before the next morning. 
Whatever happens to-morrow is prepared for to- 
day. If we could really read the present, we should: 
be able to predict the future. 


+or 
TACOMA—14,444, 


| A lofty mountain in the 
| 


near vicinity of a city 

| adds vastly to that city’s prestige and historic associ- 

| ations. Naples has its Vesuvius, Yedo its “Sacred 
Mountain,” Rio its “Organ Peaks,” and the City of 
Mexico its twin volcans, Popocatepetl and the “White 

| Lady.” Our own large cities are not, as a rule, thus 

| favored by nature; but the thriving young metropolis 
on Puget Sound has in Mt. Tacoma, more properly 
Tahoma, formerly Mt. Rainier, one of the loftiest and 
most beautiful mountains in the whole world. 


Robed forever in white snows, and twined around 
with glaciers, there it stands in the southeast, a 
tutelar divinity, and a landmark for all future time. 
Fifty miles away, but everywhere in sight, its white 
cone piercing alike the spring mists and the August 
smoke; and wherever, throughout all the future, a 
native-born citizen of Tacoma shall roam, always in 
| his recollections of home will rise that grand, white, 
symmetrical peak of Mt. Tacoma in the southeast. 

The figures 14,444, easily remembered from the 
four fours, represent the height in feet of this peer- 


The mountain is a voleano, as the shape of the 
cone indicates. During August of the present year 
Professor John Muir, the geologist, and party have 
made an ascent of the peak, and succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit—an arduous undertaking. There are 
at present two craters, and considerable eruptive heat 
still manifests itself. There is not so much as in 1870, 


snow-tields which, save on the steep, bare precipices, 
clothe the mountain from a height of six thousand 
feet upwards. 

Professor Muir, it is understood, is making a criti- 
cal study of the glaciers and other physical features 
of Mt. Tacoma, the results of which will presently be 
published. 


Se eee! 
MEALS IN INDIA. 


In India, the table-servants are men of infinite 
resources; nothing dauntsthem. A lady, writing in 





the Cornhill Magazine, says she once objected to the 
way a vegetable marrow had been cooked. “Your 
Majesty,” said her servant, “has but to give the 


| order and to-morrow it shall be made into French 


beans.” 


Her servant announced that there was beef-steak 
for dinner, and she, as a matter of course, asked: 


| ‘What is it made of?” 


“Of mutton, as no beef could be bought,” he an- 
swered. 

At a ceremonious dinner, given by a native gentle- 
man to the lady and to her husband, when the game 
course was placed on the table, she saw something 
unusual in the look of the partridges. Her head- 


| servant whispered to her that they were chickens 


dressed as partridges. A game course was necessary 
to a ceremonious dinner, and as a could 


up on the altar 

The native who gave the dinner did not sit at table | 
with his English guests. They dined by themselves, 
and only saw him after the dinner was over. 

The table was spread with the foreign guests’ own 
linen, plate, and china, and they were waited on by | 
their own servants, who had cooked the dinner. 

The explanation is that his caste would not permit 
him to eat with his guests, and the servants’ caste 
forbade their cooking for them. He had no table 
furniture such as English guests require, and if he 
had possessed any, he could never have used it, after 
they “polluted” it. 


+r 

A SHREWD PATIENT. 

Every community has its quacks, who pretend to | 

cure the incurable, and to do everything else short of | 

raising the dead. The Whitehall Review relates a | 

story of such a man, a bone-setter of the north of 
Scotland : 





A country lad had his leg injured at the factory, 
and was treated for some time by the local doctor 
without much favorable result. His mother had great 
faith in'the bone-setter, and wanted her son to go to 
him; but the boy objected, preferring, as he said, the 
‘reg’ lar faculty.” 

Finally, however, he yielded to his mother’s per- 
suasions and was taken to the town where the 
famous bone-setter resided. 

The leg was duly examined, and it was found nec- 
essary to pull it very severely, in order “to get the 
bone in,” as the quack expressed it. The patient 
howled in agony, but at last the bone was “got in,” 
and he was bidden to go home. In a few days he 
would be all right, and could resume work. 

“Didn’t he do it well?” said the joyous old lady, 
as they started homeward. 

"Yes, he did, mother,” said the lad. 
it w 
leg! 


“He pulled 
ell; but I was na sic a fool as to gie him the sair 


+e 
COLONIAL CHRISTMAS. 

Not only did the clergy in New England use all 
their eloquence and authority to lead the people to 
disregard Christmas as a holiday, but the General 
Court of the Province of Massachusetts Bay legis- 
lated to the same end. As early as May 11, 1659, 
only thirty years after the settlement of the Prov- 
ince, the Court passed the following order: 


“For preventing disorders arising in several places 
within this jurisdiction, by reason of some still ob- 
serving such festivals as were superstitiously kept 


DOCTOR C¥YPID’S ADVI 





in other countries, to the great dishonor of God aud 


Court and the authority thereof, that whosoever 
shall be found observin 


any other way, upon any such accounts as aforesaid, 
such offence five shillings, as a fine to the county.” 


tan control of the home government. 
unlikely that the colonists foresaw what was to fol- 
low the restoration of Charles II., and took these 
measures to guard against the change in manners 
which was then threatening. 


+O 
BAD LUCK. 


“Yes,” said a grave gentleman the other day, as he 
| sat down to a dinner-table where there were already 
| twelve diners, “there is one occasion, decidedly, 
where thirteen people at table is a sign of bad luck.” 


| “When is that, please?” 

“When there is only enough to eat for twelve.” 

“And what about upsetting the salt-cellar?” 

“Oh, that is unlucky, too, when you upset it in a 
| dish that’s just to your liking.” 
| Perhaps it may have been accidents of this sort 
| that set these superstitions to going originally. Once 
| started, there is no end of plausible ways in which 

a superstition can be justified, and no end of people 

| who will declare that they have known it to “come 
\ true.” 





offence of others, it is therefore ordered by this | 


J ¢ any such day as Christmas | 
or the like, either by forbearing of labor, feasting, or 


every such person so offending shall pay for every | 


This action was taken here in the last year of Puri- | 
It is not at all | 
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The daintiest souvenir of the season is the steel-en- 
graved calendar, ** Who’s Afraid,” issued by the Chicago 
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ISTORIGAL CALEND 





DECEMBER. 
Th. 20. South Carolina seceded from the Union, 1860. 
Fr. 21. Stone Fleet sunk in Charleston Harbor, 1861. 
Sa. 22. Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 1621. 
Su. 23. Washington resigned his commission, 1783. 
Mo. 24. Treaty with Great Britain signed at Ghent, 1814. 
Tu. 25. Samuel de Champlain died, 1635. 
We. 26. Battle of Trenton, 1776. 








For the Companion. 
WHAT THE BELLS SAY AT CHRISTMAS. 


Hark-— hear the bells, 
Whose music tells . 
Of Christmas joy, as sinks and swélls 
Each sound that sings 
Of happy, things, 
This birthday of the King of Kings. 


Lo, on this day, 
The giad bells say, 
In Bethlehem, far, far away, 
And long ago, 
In manger low, 
Was born the Christ Who loved thee so. 


A radiant star 
Shone —— and far 
Above the plains where shepherds were, 
And led the way, 
That Christmas day. 
To where the young child Jesus lay. 


O glorious morn 
When Christ was born 
Among the garnered wheat and corn; 
O happy place 
Where His dear face 
First shed the sunshine of its grace. 


Above the plain 
A heavenly strain 
Of music rang; and its refrain 
Is ringing still 
O’er height and hill,— 
“Be Peace on Earth, to Men Good-Will.” 


Rejoice to-day, 
The glad bells say; 
Put all the cares that vex away; 
Let Christmas cheer 
Find welcome here, 
And bless this best day of the year, 


To Christ, thy King, 
As tribute bring 
Thy heart, and let the offering 
With love be sweet, 
As at His feet 
Thy lips its grateful vows repeat. 
Rejoice and sing, 
The giad bells ring, 
In honor of the world’s dear King; 
et love increase ; 
May discord cease. 
All hail, all hail, thou Prince of Peace! 
EBEN E, REXFORD. 


8 
For the Companion. 


TREE AND MAN. 


“In what ways,” asked a teacher of his class, 
‘‘does a tree resemble a man ?” 





The answers of the boys showed many points 
of likeness. The tree, like the human being, be- | 
longs to some especial race and family; it has 
skin and veins and blood; it has its antipathies 
and loves; its flowers and fruit correspond to his | 
words and actions; it fills its appointed place, 
and does its work among its fellows. 

Some trees, like some men, diffuse about them 
beauty and gracious influences, while others fulfil 
hard and severe uses. They live, like men, in 
company, or in gloomy solitude. Moreover, to 
every tree, as to every man, comes at last the 
hour when it must disappear, and give place to 
the vigorous young sapling which springs from 
its roots. 

There are some points of likeness which the 
boys cid not discover. A tree, to be healthy, re- 
quires both food and fresh air at the roots. When 
the ground is barren of nourishing juices, or is 
packed and clammy, the tree shrinks, and grows 
poor and meagre. 

The thoughts of a man are the roots of his life. 
If he does not draw strength and knowledge up 
with them, his life will grow lean and poor. Or 
if his thoughts are confined to too narrow a circle, 





if they are not aired by reading, or travel, or con- 
tact with other minds, the same effect will be pro- 
duced. The whole man will shrivel, and his fruit 
of good deeds will be scanty. 

A tree, too, needs to be washed and kept clean 
by the rain from heaven in trunk and leaves, or it 
will not grow. The boy v'-ose mind and heart 
are covered with the dust - orld,—the puer- 
ile, worthless cares and gc ery day,—and 
never are washed clean act with great 
thoughts of God’s goo ud power, will 
dwindle into a petty, insig: ~s man. 

The leaves, too, need sun. ..e, just as the man 
needs cheerfulness and joy in his life. Neither 
tree nor boy will be healthy or sound at the root 
if the surrounding atmosphere is always dark 
and murky. 

No tree can have its place taken by another, 
while it still lives. Neither can any man do an- 
other man’s work or fill his place. Tom may be 
a giant in body and intellect and Joe a dwarf. 
But Joe has his little word to speak and fruit to 
ripen, and no man can do it for him. 

But when the work is done by tree and man, and 
death comes to them, God certainly and quickly 
fills the place of both. 

A great oak sometimes falls in the forest and 
we are amazed to see how shallow and small was 
the hold of its roots in the earth. It is taken 





away, and the grass and young saplings in a few | 


days hide the scar. 
A great man falls, and the nation is shaken to 


its centre. But other men take up his work and 
fill his place. 

The hardest lesson for a man to learn is that 
while no one can do his work for God while he is 
here, it will go on without him when he is gone. 

“Humility,” says St. Basil, “is chief of all vir- 
tues, for it is the one which only death teaches 
us.” 

te 
ALBANIANS. 





The Illyrians were pirates when Rome conquered 
them; they remained wild men, even in their subju- 
gation. Their descendants, the modern Albanians, 
are still wild mountaineers, more devoted to robbery | 
and piracy than to farming and cattle-raising. Every | 
man goes about armed to the teeth, for village is at | 
war with village, and blood feuds are as abundant | 
as stones on the ground. Several years ago the 
Turkish Government tried to arrange the blood feuds 
between the Sharla tribe, robbers by profession, 
and their neighbors. Three hundred feuds were 
paid for and wiped off, and there were as many more 
which the government did not settle. 


The code of revenge ordains that when a man is 
killed, his relatives shall kill the murderer, or one of 
his male kinsmen. If a man’s arms or horse are 
taken from him, the code says that the dishonor can 
only be wiped off by killing the robber or one of his 
male relatives; but if both parties agree that it shall 
be done, the blood may be paid for, and the feud 
thus extinguished. A poor man’s life is valued at 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and the blood- 
money increases in proportion to the rank of the 
victim. 

The savage virtue of —— affords safety toa 
fugitive from a feud or from justice. The fleein 
man may enter any house, and claim food and shel- 
ter for twenty-four hours. His hosts are bound either 
to defend him, or to send him to some place of safety. 

Women are always exempted from a blood feud, 
even while their male relatives are shooting one 
another at sight. If a man puts himself under a 
woman’s protection, he is safe. If two families in a 
village quarrel, one family usually removes, and re- 
sides elsewhere; but the women are left behind to 
take charge of the family property, without any fear 
that the other family will molest them. 

During harvest-time the exiled family returns, and 
for a month the deadly foes may be within a few | 

ards of each other; but the peace is never broken. | 
The code of honor prescribes that no one shall be | 
molested while gathering his crops. 

The Albanians are, as a class, miserly, and their 
love of money prevents them from — with coin, 
save to buy arifle ora revolver. The author of ‘A | 
Winter in Albania” tells an amusing story, to illus- | 
trate the SS of the Albanian character. 

A gentleman staying at Cettinje, the capital of 
Montenegro, found the prices charged at the one 
hotel of the city excessive, when measured by the 
comforts supplied. He, however, contented himself 
with remonstrating; but his Albanian servant, hav- 
ing brooded over the extortion until he could endure 
it no longer, went to his master, and asked per- 
mission to leave the hotel. 

“But, Mark,” said the master, ‘“‘you don’t pay, so | 
what does it matter to you?” | 

Mark insisted, because the bare idea of living at 
such a cost irritated him. He went to the house of 
a fellow-countryman, where, for a nominal sum, he 
lived in a state of semi-starvation. He derived no 
pecuniary benefit from the change, but was saved the 
pain of seeing his master pay an extravagant price 
for board and lodging. 








TURY. 


“There’s nothing the matter with Bill Ames ex- 
cept his temper,” the neighbors used to say, and 
even Farmer Ames himself would sometimes con- 
fess, in a moment of good-fellowship about the post- | 
office stove, that he was afraid he “spoke up too | 
hasty once in a while.” To be sure, he was always 
sorry for it, but, like many another offender of = 
same sort, he was too obstinate or too proud to make 
amends. 


One Christmas Day he was driving home from 
church with his wife and little Tury. Keturah the 
blossom-faced child had been named, but loyalty to 
a great-grandmother did not prevent the mother 
from shortening that homely word into its quaint 
diminutive. 

Tury was very happy that Christmas Day. Her 
stocking, the longest one she owned, had overflowed 
with goodies and pretties; she had been given two 
drum-sticks and a wish-bone for breakfast, and the 
church, as she confided to her mother, had looked 
“buful.” Indeed, it looked so “‘buful” that Tury was 
rather sorry to come away, and even proposed “‘stay- 
ing a week” under its green boughs. Surely approval 
could no further go! 

Farmer Ames, too, thought it a beautiful Christ- 
mas a He was musing over what the minister 
had said, and resolving to love his fellow-men better 
in future, when he chanced to look round the side of 
the wagon and saw ragged Dick Haynes “hanging on 
behind.” 

Now, nothing made Farmer Ames quite so irate as 
this. If a boy said, “Gimme a ride,’ even without 
the savor of a “please,” he was abundantly willing, 
but this fashion of snatching a lift, this highway 
robbery of locomotion, struck him as reaching the 
outer limits of impertinence. 

“Get off there, you rascal!” he shouted. 

Dick still clung to the wagon. 

“Get off!” cried the driver, and he deftly per- 
formed the operation known as “cutting behind.” 
Then Dick dropped on his feet, a grin of defiance on 
his saucy face. 

No one had been thinking of Tury, but Tury had a 
} cers many My in her busy little mind. She 

idn’t stop to balance the merits of the case, but 
turned and twisted her little pink face in its white 
hood, till she could catch Dick’s eye. Then she nod- 
ded, and piped out: 

“Merry Christmas, Dick! Love and good-will!” 

The jogged on, and Farmer Ames began to rea- 
son with himself. Dick was always a saucy boy,— 
good-natured, though,—and it was poor training for 
a boy to overlook such free and easy ways— 

‘‘Whoa, Dob!” he called, and drawing up at the 
side of the road, waited for Dick. 

“If you want to ride, pile in there behind!” called 
he, as the culprit trudged up to the wagon. ‘Don’t 
= hang on again, but speak up and ask for a ride. 

"ll take ye along up to the house now, and p’r’aps 
we can find a bite to send your mother.” 

Mrs. Ames gave her husband’s mittened hand a 
little pat, but as for Tury, she only thought how nice 
it would be to show Dick her new dolly, and give 
him her biggest candy-bag. 





— 
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RIDING A WHALE, 


In “Scottish Moors” a peculiar bit of whale his- 
tory is related in the words of an old sailor. A big 
whale had come on the sand at low water on the 
north end of the island of Bernera. 


“The man that found her, he began to cut her 
blubber off,” said he, ‘to get a good share before his 
neighbors would know of it. For ye must knaw that 
the people thereabouts makes common property of a 
whale when he gets stranded on the sand, and this | 
man bein’ alone when he found the whale, thought | 
as how he’d have the first dab at the blubber, afore | 








| going 


his neighbors came in for their share. 
he got a share that none o’ his neighbors craved. 
“He commenced to cut the blubber from the back 
of the whale, himself being on the back of the whale 
at the time. He was hot at work, hurryin’ his best, 
an’ the first thing he knew the whale an’ himself 
atop was afloat out of his depth. The whale was no 


more dead than I be, an’ he wa’n’t a-goin’ to lay | 


quiet an’ have his blubber all cut out. 

“Wal, the poor man couldn’t swim, an’ he thought 
his last hour had coom, for he couldna swim no 
more’n a cat; but he stuck his cleaver into the whale 
clean up to the handle, an’ he held on for dear life’s 
sake. 

“As good luck would have it, that old whale swum 
clean round the island an’ never dove once, the man 


a-ridin’ on her back in grand style, but clean scart | 


out’n his wits, all the same. 
swum round, an’ then come up on the sands a liitle 
ways below where he started from. 

“The man got off’n his back in pretty short order, 
an’ made off home fast’s his legs would carry him, I 
tell ye. 
pant went down to the shore, an’ there was the 
whale, sure enough. 

***Twas kind o’ curus that that whale never dove 
once, but it might ’a’ ben that the blubber was part 
cut from her back. Anyhow, that’s the truth of the 
story.” 


Wal, the old monster 
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THE QUEEN OF THE YEAR. 


When suns are low and nights are long, 
And winds bring wild alarms, 

Through the darkness comes the queen of the year 
In all her peerless charms,— 

December fair and holly-crowned 
With the Christ-child in her arms. 


The maiden months are a stately train 
Veiled in the spotless snow, 

Or decked with the bloom of paradise 
What time the roses blow, 

Or wreathed with the vine and the yellow wheat 
When the nouns of harvest glow. 


But O, the joy of the rolling year, 
The queen with peerless charms! 
Is she who comes through the waning light 
To keep the world from harms,— 
December fair and holly-crowned 
With the Christ-child in her arms. 


--Edna Dean Proctor. 
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HIS TERROR. 


It is popularly supposed that tenants are usually 
somewhat in awe of their landlord, that autocrat of 
domestic comfort. This, however, is not always the 
case,—at any rate it is not in New Zealand. The 





| author of “Kaipara” says that when he was one day 


house-hunting there, he entered a shoemaker’s shop, 
where he found a mild-looking little man, hammer. 
ing away at a boot. 


“T believe you have a small house to let?” I began. 
‘Well, I has and I hasn’t,” the old man responded. 


**You see, I has a place, but it’s got a tenant, and 


she’s a queer un to deal with.” 

“Well, you can’t let your house twice over. So 
there’s an end of the matter ” 

“Hold on a bit! I’ve given this here widder no- 
tice to quit, for I can’t get no rent out of her, but she 
don’t care no more for notices than nothing at all.” 

“But has she a lease?” I demanded. 


“Lease, indeed!” quoth the ancient one, indig. 
y 


nantly. “Her with a lease? why, she’s only a week 
tenant, but, my word, she’s a terror!” 

“If she won’t pay, there should be no difficulty in 
getting rid of her.’ 


| 
‘Maybe not! maybe not! but you don’t know her! 


She’s a terror! My word, she is a terror! 
and a you heard she was going away, and you 
would like to see the place. I'll show you the way.” 

**Don’t you think it would be better for you to see 
her yourself, and arrange matters?” 

‘Me see her? Me arrange matters with her?” he 
screamed. ‘Catch me at it! Me and the widder 
don’t hit it off, and she’s a reg’lar terror, she is. But 
you’re all right; she’ll be civil enough to you.” 

I reluctantly consented, and we set off for the cot- 
rae. Arrived there, the shoemaker concealed him- 
self behind the hedge, while I knocked at the cot- 
tage door. It was instantly opened by a tall, hard- 
eatured woman in a widow’s cap. 
my position, I raised my hat, and addressed her. 

‘I must ask pardon for my intrusion; but hearing 
that you were about to change your residence I”— 

“Change my residence! And may I make so bold 
as to hask who informed you I was going to change 
my residence?” she interrupted, tossing her head, 
and eying me scornfully. 

“TI understood so from your landlord,” very meekly. 

“Oh, you did, you? Well, you can tell that 
miserable little humbug of a cobbler that he’s labor- 
we ge a miscomprehension !”” 

yith that she banged the door in my face. I 
turned to seek the cobbler, but he must have heard 
the terror’s last words and bolted. Probably, like a 
person in classic lore, he ‘“‘never looked behind him.” 


—_+or—___—_ 
MORE THAN THE WHOLE. 


A writer in Murray’s Magazine cleverly attempts 
to prove that, in real life, if not in mathematics, the 
half is sometimes more than the whole. Thus, it is 
quite evident that it is not only more instructive to 
share conversation with other people than to carry 
ona monologue. It requires more than one mind to 
discuss a subject on all sides, and certainly repartee, 
bandied back and forth, is more agreeable than the 
unaided wit of one person. 


Sometimes, too, it happens that the half of one’s 
time is better than the whole, for those who work 
under a sense of limited opportunities are apt to 
exert themselves with such vigor that they_accom- 
plish wonders. 

James Mill wrote his “History of British India” 
while working at the India House; Macaulay wrote 
the ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome” at the War Office; Mr. 
Disraeli, absorbed as he was in politics, wrote novels, 
and Lord Derby, under the same strain of public life, 
translated Homer. Indeed, illustrations of the truth 
of this paradox are very plentiful. 

An English father and mother, who were making 
tremendous struggles to educate their children, on a 
small income, one day received a call from a rich 
relative from whom they had expectations. 

“T have always intended,” said he, “to leave you 
several thousand pounds”—possibly the half of what 
he possessed—‘“‘but it has occurred to me that it 
might be well to give it to you in my lifetime, when, 
ae you require it more than you may by and 

y. 


Was not the half of his fortune which he had left 
more to him than the whole, when he thought of the 
ceaseless gratitude of those he had benefited? Was 
not that half of more value to those who received it, 
in the nick of time, than the whole would have 
a eed their most pressing needs had been out- 

ived? 

One morning, as a gentleman was walking along a 
London street, he was besieged by two boot-blacks 
eager fora job. Feeling in his pocket, he found 
there a sixpence and a half-penny, and then an- 
nounced, actuated by a momentary whim: “I will 
give you a haif-penny.” 

One lad drew back contemptuously; the other 
rubbed his hands and drew forth his brushes. 

‘**You never mean, Bob,” said the first, ‘“‘to let your- 
self down to cleaning boots for a half-penny ?” 

“Tam not going to refuse a job,” said the other, 

steadily to work. 

When he had finished his job, the gentleman gave 
him the half-penny, and then added the sixpence to 


An’ ye ken 


Folks wouldn’t at first believe his story, but | 


But I tell | 
you what,” he continued, brightening up, “‘you go | 


Fully sensible of | 


| it. The other boy looked on in silent astonishment; 
| he had learned not to despise the day of small things, 
since a half may be more than the whole. 


———_4@)——__——— 
ADVANTAGES OF BEING PLAIN. 


A French newspaper lately introduced a novelty, 
| by asking its woman readers to write on the advan. 
tages of being plain, and the disadvantages of 
beauty. The discussion which resulted has brought 
‘out the deliberate expression of the opinion, on the 
| part of a celebrated man of letters, that it is better 
| for any one to be “homely” than to be handsome. 


His reasoning is that one who is without good 
| looks, seeks to make up for the lack of them with all 
| the world by amiability, gentleness and politeness, 
; and so is liked by all, while handsome persons are 

apt to be vain of their looks, and, confident that they 
| make them quite independent of ordinary politeness, 
attract dislike by “‘giving themselves airs.” 

As to women, the same writer is sure that the plain 
one generally has, except beauty, everything on her 
side—modesty, simplicity and confidence. He relates 
an anecdote of Lord Russell and his son, the Vis- 
count Amberley, which is to the point. At a royal 
Jéte, Lord Russell called his son to a window-seat, 
and said to him: 

“My son, you are thirty years old, and should think 
of settling in life.” 

‘Have you chosen a wife forme?” asked Amberley. 

“No; you have only to choose for yourself. Look! 
Do you desire wealth with your bride? There is 
Miss Clanricarde, whose father has come back from 
India as rich as a nabob.” 

“With twenty thousand pounds from my estate of 
Amberley,” said the young man, “I have no need to 
look out for a fortune.” 

“Well, then, do you look for high birth? There is 
young Lady Florence, the descendant of Rotherand, 
one of the companions of William the Conqueror.” 

“When one is the son of a Russell,” said the 
Viscount, “there is certainly no necessity of looking 
out for noble birth in a wife.” 

“Then if it is beauty you seek, here is the lovely 
Miss Broughthampton. Her beauty alone has won 
her the most noted of suitors.” 

“My lord, I do not look for beauty any more than I 
do for fortune. Since I am to marry, I desire only 
happiness.” 

“Oh, that is quite a different case! If it is happi- 
ness you seek, marry a plain woman, by all means.” 





LOQUACIOUS. 


Doctors are as imperative as courts of justice in 
their demands for facts, and not opinions, when 
called upon to prescribe for patients. Politeness 
| compels them to listen to the confused ramblings of 
| garrulous parents, heedless of the fact that they are 
delaying and hindering the physician in his work by 

| their own lack of brevity. 


“Has your child ever had symptoms of this kind 
before?” asked a physician of a lady who had called 
him to see her little girl of four years. 
| ‘No, I don’t remember that she has,” replied the 
mother, thus giving a direct and simple reply to the 
question; but she must*follow it up with this unnec- 
essary information : 

“She hasn’t really been what you might call 
actually sick since she got her teeth. She was dread- 
fully sick then; the worst ones came right in the heat 
| of summer, and you know how hard teething is for 

children in hot weather. We had to”— 

‘Has she been eating anything likely to cause in- 
| digestion?” 

“No, I’m sure she hasn’t, for I’m very careful 
about her diet; in fact, John thinks I’m too particu- 
lar, but I don’t think one can be too careful with a 
child of her age. A friend of mine has a little girl 
three be Fens og than mine, and I wouldn’t dare 
give my child what she does.” 

“Did she have much fever during the night?” 

“Yes, considerable; but not so much as to-day, 
although she drank more water during the night than 
to-day, and it seemed to me her pulse was higher. 
Maybe it wasn’t, but it seemed soto me. But then I 
was so frightened when I awoke and found her fever- 
ish, maybe I didn’t count right. I get so frightened 
| the moment my children get feverish!” 

After hear ay | an hour of the physician’s valuable 
time, she tells him what she might have told in five 
minutes. 








PATAGONIAN GIANTS. 


The world is slow to give upits belief in a race of 
giants living somewhere on the face of the earth. 
The inhabitants of Patagonia were for along time 
supposed to constitute this race, perhaps because they 
were as little known as any people well could be. Now 
that recent travellers prove the old belief to be false, 
they at the same time show that the Patagonians 
possess at least uncommon strength. Mr. Beerbohm 
gives this account of them: 


The truth is that as regards height, all that can be 
said of them is that they are on the average a tall 
race, varying in stature from, say, five feet ten inches 
to six feet. 

Their muscular dev t and q 
strength, however, are decidedly abnormal, and in 
that sense, at all events, they have one of the most 
important attributes of giants. 

I once witnessed a remarkable feat of strength 
——_ by a Patagonian by the name of Koloby. 

e was leading a horse toward the camp by a lasso, 
when the animal, for some reason or other, suddenly 
stopped short, and obstinately refused to stir from 
the spot. 

After a few coaxing but ineffectual tugs at the 
lasso, Koloby gave a short grunt of impatience, and 
then, taking the lasso over his shoulder, bent for- 
ward, seemingly without effort, and dragged the 
horse by main force for about twenty yards, not- 
withstanding its determined attempts at resistance. 


1 + 
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WHY? 


An old gentleman whose son, a tennis enthusiast, 
was practising a new “serve,” asked the boy not long 
ago if it was one of the rules of the game that the 
first ball must always be served into the net. The 
Turkish pasha in the following story might have 
been the author of that wise inquiry: 


During the time that the English fleet lay in Turk- 
ish waters, some of the young officers decided to vary 
the monotony of the time by a match at cricket. 
Sides were chosen, the ground prepared and wickets 
| pitched. A high dignitary of the Turkish Court was 

nvited to witness the national game of the English 

visitors. Reclining on cushions in his carriage, with 
servants to fan him, to hand his pipe, and to fetch 
him cooling drinks, he watched the young English- 
men in flannels exerting themselves beneath the 
broiling sun. 

At length, after one of the field had run nearly to 
his carriage, and returned the ball to the wicket- 
keeper, the —_ said to an English friend who 
stood beside him: 

“Why did that young man run so fast to get that 
ball? Is he paid for doing it?” 

The Englishman endeavored to explain the game, 
and spoke of the spirit of emulation evoked, and the 
fine qualities developed by the national pastime. 
Apparently the pasha understood, but after a pause 
he added: “If that young man ran so hard, and took 
so much trouble to get that ball, why did he throw it 
away directly he got it?” 






































was in the big chair, with Katie in his lap, and 
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: es, 4 . NW Hazel and Edith each on an arm. 
; Zz ot EX —{t “Yes, papa,” said Hazel. “We were telling 
SSS) | Y; = ~ Z |our very dearest wishes, and wondering if we 








4 should get any of the things we really want the 

fi Wh most.” 

; “But of course we'd like anything!” put in 
(# CHILDREN’S PAGE * ) | zait. 


‘‘And we’d know you loved us, if we didn’t get 
a single thing!” explained Katie. 

Papa smiled at her, and then looked sober. 

‘Well, girls,” he began, slowly, ‘I don’t know 
but it’s as well to tell you now, though you may 
be a little disappointed—but then a great many 
little girls are disappointed on Christmas, you 
know; and of course some years papas can give 
nicer presents than others, and—well—the fact 

is”—here the tea-bell rang, and papa jumped up 

|to put away his hat, but looked back when he 
reached the door; ‘the truth is, girls,—of course 
mamma always has presents for you, and will 
have this time,—but I’m afraid all the presents I 
can afford to give you this year could be put ina 
nutshell!” 

As he disappeared the girls looked at one an- 
other blankly. ‘‘He means that he isn’t going to 
give us anything,”’ sighed Katie. 

“He means we’re going to be poor, like Jennie 
y Porter,” said Edith, a little frightened. 








For the Companion, 
TOMMY’S DILEMMA. 


I want so much on Christmas, 
And want it without fail; 
I want a rocker-pony | 
With a “really” mane and tail; 
I want a sword and pistol, 
And cap and coat of red; 
I want'a little wagon 
And a double-runner-sled. 





I want a pair of mittens, 
For this one’s lost a thumb; 
I want a book of pictures, 
A trumpet and a drum: 
And with the nuts and pop-corn 
And sugar-plums and all, 
I’m just afraid our chimney 
Is ’bout a size too small! 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘“‘Why, mine doesn’t have to be cracked!” cried | 


Katie. ‘It’s only stuck together and I—oh! oh! 
oh! my ring! my lovely ring!” And as she 
spoke the nut divided, and there, on a bed of the 
pinkest cotton, was the wished-for ring with the 
pretty blue stones ‘‘all the way ‘round.” 

It wasn’t half a minute befor@ the other nuts 
were opened, and it wasn’t long before a locket, a 
great deal prettier than May Rose’s, glistened at 
Edith’s white throat, while Hazel hugged to her 
breast the dearest little watch that ever a generous 
little girl beheld. 

A merry laugh interrupted their exclamations 
of delight, and they turned suddenly and caught 
a glimpse of papa through the crack of the door. 

“O papa, you rogue!”’ called Katie. 

“O papa, you dear, dear darling!” said Edith, 
running to the door. 

‘““Why, papa, I heard you say that you had lost 
money!” said Hazel, in a daze. 

‘Why, yes, dear, and it was true, too; but you 
didn’t hear the whole of it, and though I did lose 
some money, it was only a quarter, and I dropped 
it on the floor. But girls,” and papa’s eyes grew 
moist, ‘the best present I ever had in my life is 
the dear little note that I found in my stocking, | 
which gives me from my girls all their money in | 
the bank, all the birthday money and even the | 
pennies left in the little purses, to carry me through | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
A WORD SQUARE. 


A song we hear at Xmas tide, 
The plea of one unfairly tried; 
. He mounts his horse and goes his way, 
. But heeds the law attentively; 
. A pet name for Elizabeth. 
These make a square your puzzler saith. 


CLEVELAND. 


StH 00 0S 


ANAGRAMS. 


(Christmas in Old Times.) 
Customs. 

Bey ruling ten ghoul. 

<. Calling tiny heedle thug. 

3. Them rastricses. 

4. Rising slognac. 
5. Exhort scambiss. 
6. Stamp monie. 
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PAPA’S JOKE. 





It was just before tea 
on the day before Christ- 
mas, and in the corner of 
papa’s big library, right 
in front of the open fire- 
place, papa’s three little 
daughters were huddled 
together, trying with their 
backs and shoulders to 
shut off glances that 
might find out what the 
busy hands were doing. 

Hazel’s pretty tidy for 
mamma was all done but 
the last stitches; Edith’s 
sweet scent-bag had been 
tied up with the daintiest 











blve ribbon, while little 
Katie had finished at last 
the bookmark commenc- 
ed long before, and toiled 
over so patiently by the 
chubby little fingers. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s 
over!” said Edith, in a 
satisfied tone. ‘*We’ve 
worked real hard, any- 
way, and we have a pres- 
ent for every single one; 
and I think now, at the 
last minute, we can think 
about our own presents a 
little, and wonder what 
they’ll be.” 

“I’ve thought some 
about mine already,” 
said Hazel, laughing, 
“and wondered if I’d 
have the very things I 
want the most.” 

“Dear me!” piped in 
little Katie. “I think 
about mine ai/ the time, 
and want to dance, for I 
just can't wait till I get 
my stocking!” 

“Well, I only meant 
that we can spend all the 
time thinking now,” said 
Edith, “for our own 
presents are all done, and 
we haven't anything else 


small sum put 











To Capitalists and Owners of Banks. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT. 


The undersigned beg leave to call 
your attention to a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for investment now offered. A 


CHARITY at this time will yield the 
VERY LARGEST RETURNS. Con- 
stantly on hand an immense stock of 
food, clothing, fuel, and all things 
needed by poor folks, 


SANTA CLAUS SUPPLY CO., 


into CHRISTMAS 








Games. 


7. Dongan pars. 

8. Summer them. 

9. Smile of Thudorrel. 

10. He was itt. 

11. Sick japmunsing. 

12. Daft Julee cracking 
more naps. 

13. Pleading visprof. 


Decorations. 


14. Veerregsen. 

15. Lo hyL 

16. Tot simele. 
Christmas Fare. 

17. Bare shado. 

18. Carcpoo Steak. 

19. Cepimine. 

20. Glippum dund. 


G. A. H. 


3. 
A CHRISTMAS BOX. 


1******9 
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One Christmas morning 
we attended church, where 
the minister told us a great 
deal about the city of 1 to 
2, and gave us a beautiful 
sermon on the 1 to3. The 
church was dressed in a 
very 2 to 4 manner; very 
emblematical of 3 to 4. 
Good singing always 5 to 
6 the services; and, of that 
we had the best. We 
feared the children were 
thinking more of the 5 to7 
they were to have for din- 
ner, than of the sermon. 
The Christmas tree was 
pronounced 6 to 8. Durin 
the evening a beautifu 
7 to8 tapped at the win- 
dow, but we could not en- 
tice it to come in, for the 
little folks made too much 
1 to 5. We sang some 
Christmas 2 to 6, and ‘‘Sail- 
or Ben’ told some 3 to 7. 
All were sorry when the 
amusements were 4 to 8 
and we had to separate. 








to do.” 
“Yes; that’s what ‘ 
mamma calls ‘having a clear conscience,’” said 


c. D. 
4. 
CHARADE. 
To the genus “ilex” be- 
longs my first. 


My second’s an arm of 
the sea, ’pon my word. 


Hazel, ‘‘and says that we always have a better 
time after we have made our consciences feel right 
by doing what we ought.” 

«‘I wonder if that’s the reason she always has 
such a happy look ?” began Edith, thoughtfully ; 
but the talk was altogether too sober to suit little 
Katie. 

“Mamma’s just lovely, anyway! But you don’t 
talk one bit about our presents, and by and by 
it will be too late!’ sighed she. 

“Well, I haven’t said anything about it for a 
long time,” said Hazel; ‘‘but I told papa last 
Christmas that I thought I would be old enough 
for a chiatelaine watch this year, and he looked 
at me as if he thought so, too! I do hope he 
hasn't forgotten it!” 

*‘And I have talked so much lately about a lock- 
et like May Rose’s, that I don’t believe any one 
has had a chance to forget it,” said Edith. 

“Well, of course I want my dolls and my 
candy,” said Katie, ‘‘and lots of other things that 
I’ve asked for, but my very pet want is a darling 
little ring; prettier than yours, Edith, with the 
blue stones not just on the back, but all the way 
round; and I’ve been good, so I think I’ll get it.” 

‘*Well, little busybodies!” sounded a hearty 
voice behind them, which startled them a little, 
for they had not heard any one come in, “got 
your presents all done, and talking about your 
stockings, are you?” and in a minute more papa 












“I think he means that he has lost money and 
is poorer than he was,” said Hazel, soberly ; ‘for I 
heard him say last night to mamma that he had 
lost some money. And oh, girls, I’ve thought of 
a beautiful Christmas present for him, and one 
that he would be sure to like!” and the three 
curly heads clustered close together, the little faces 
bright with the reflection of the loving thought. 





Christmas morning dawned on the world, and 
was as bright and gay a morning as a brilliant 
sun, new-fallen snow, and many presents could 
make it. Each little stocking was filled to the 
brim, and tables and chairs were pressed into ser- 
vice to hold the overflow. 

‘‘We never had so many presents, even if papa 
couldn’t give us anything!” said Hazel, joyfully. 

“I guess mamma must have found his money 
after he lost it,” reflected Edith. 

“I’m full of happiness clear up to my throat!” 
said Katie, hugging her gay Paris doll with one 
hand, and eating chocolate-drops with the other; 
“and the next thing I do will be to crack this big 
nut that I found in the toe of my stocking. It is 
the biggest one I ever saw, and I think I shall 
have to eat it a little at a time.” 

“T have one, too, somewhere,” said Hazel, ‘‘and 
we’ll crack them together.” 


my hard time. For it shows me that whatever | My third means ascended, appeared to view. 


may come, I have willing hearts and ready hands 
to help me, and the love that is better than | 
all!” 


And papa thought he had the best of his Christ- | 
mas joke, and I think so, too; and don’t you? 


M. B. W. 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Viola wished a very large doll last Christ- 
mas, but as it was quite expensive she was given 
a smaller one. 

Playing contentedly with iton Christmas day, 
she suddenly stopped and said, ““Mamma, I know 
why I didn’t get that big doll.” 

“Why, darling?” asked mamma. ‘’Cause our | 
chimney’s too little; Santa Claus couldn’t bring | 
the big one down. I wish he bad known the way 
to our front door.” 

‘“Mamma,” said Helen, “I can’t think what it 
is that old Kris has hitched to his sled when he 
comes over the hills.” 
she said, “Oh yes,— Rainbows.” 








‘Here is mine!’’ shouted Edith; ‘I believe 
they are meant for curiosities to put in our cabi- 
net!” 











four and two, were. She replied, “They are 
| sitting on the doorstep talking about old times.”’ 


Then reflecting a moment | 


Belle was asked where her little brothers, aged 


My fourth’s the girl’s name most commonly heard. 


My fifth, you may think from its sound, means a rule. 
y sixth is a musical note, you » ill find. 
My seventh’s a liquid. And now tor my eighth, 
Tis the prominent word in each egotist’s mind. 


My ninth sounds like letter, the twenty-second. 
Tenth, fine rain. My eleventh’s a French word which 
means 
English “‘the;” and my twelfth is the end of your 
foot 


All these are much-used Christmas evergreens. 
SALEM. 
5. 
LEAVINGS. 


Place what is left in order, and read a few words 
uttered by Shakespeare on Christmas. 

Behead and curtail an ancient Greek author, pop- 
ular at the present time, and leave a Bible king. 

Behead and curtail an historical fish and leave the 
nickname of a famous English king. 

Behead and curtail a rustic with coarse manners, 
and leave humble. 

Behead and curtail a sacred book of the Hindoos, 
and leave part of a boy’s name. 

Behead and curtail to exchange and leave a con- 
junction. 

Curtail what is formed when earth is held together 
by roots, and leave therefore. 

Behead twice and curtail twice an ungrateful per- 
son, and leave a mixed color (phonetic). 

Behead a certain “rocky isle” and leave a conso- 
nant and two vowels. 

Behead and curtail tie genius of poetry, and leave 


a pronoun. ° 


ehead and curtail to listen, and leave a verb. 
Behead and curtail a Saxon name that signifies 
noble, and leave an adjective. 
Behead twice and curtail once, in good season, and 
leave what in Greek mythology was represented by 
an old man. E. L. E. 
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EFFICIENT. 


Seventy years ago, more or less, a well-known citi- 
zen of Richmond, N. H., named Nahum Grout, was 
reputed to be a Federalist, perhaps the only one in 
town. Political feeling ran high in those days, as it 
has often done since, and naturally the ‘‘minority of 
one” was looked upon with small favor. 


The majority, in order to show their disrespect for 
the man or their detestation of his political princi- 
ples, elected him hog-reeve, an officer whose duty it | 
was to ring all swine found running at large in the 
highway, or else to put them into tle town pound. 

Grout assumed the office with much complacency, 
and great dignity withal, and shortly began opera. 
tions in earnest, as was soon found out by many of 
his opponents, who had been accustomed to turn 
their fogs into the pabile way 

Securing efficient uel» he gathered quite a respect- 
able drove,—respectable in point of numbers, at all 
events,—belonging mostly to such of his ne ighbors 
and townsmen as had been foremost in promoting 
him to office. He lodged the animals in the pound, 
and waited for his fees; but as luck would have it, 
the enclosure was not strong enough to hold this kind 
of cattle, and the pigs all got out, and, with a few 
exceptions, made their way home again. 

Grout was equal to the emergency ; he sued the | 
town for damages. By the town’s neglect he had 
lost his lawful fees. The court decided in his favor, 
and the town was mulcted in the sum of nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

After this the solitary Federalist of the village was 
allowed to remain a private citizen. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 2% cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 

“* After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering 
in like manner.” 8. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth 
Street, Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, 
$1.00; or sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. 
BURNETT & Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 












The Horse and Buggy ” 
Is the title of an interesting 
book of fifty pages, full of 
useful and money-saving 
\information Any man or 
boy who owns or intends to 
ibuy a horse or buggy can 
iget the book by stating 
JY where he saw this adver- 
tisement and sending three 
Y two-cent stamps to the 
STANDARD WacoN Co., CincinnaTs. 0. 0. 


cp THAT 


THe WRINGER SAVES 


>me MOST LABOR 
oe » PURCHASE GEAR 


- Saves nas te the R_. ne — 
¥ wringers, and costs tle mo 
Eves aa GREASE 


Bier ee Th je CLO THES. 
Bol, Genet, ea 


CHRISTMAS w= 


Can be Enriched in Flavor by using 


BELLS 


~i Spiced Seasoning. 


Large Size Can mailed on 
receipt of 20 cents. 





La 
Bolid White B 
wanted everyw! 


POULTRY Fim 


7M) 





Pe eSON 
tN, 





Conceded by the greatest ar. 
tists to be unequaled on either Hemisphere, Factory 
founded 1942 at at Manchester, England. Catalogue 
free. LYON & HEALY, Chicago, tole Agts. for the v3 8. 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 








THE GREAT CHINA TBA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 


White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Iompested Toilet, Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lome with oe Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 

dress for our 64 page, J ng joe ycatalonue, containing 
complete Premium 60. 

0., 


‘Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





SPICES SPICES 


If you care for & jinsist on having 
Quality these every time. | 


THOS.WOOD & CO., Boston; 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


EAST MANS 











| Send five two-cent ——y for book and sample of per- 
fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true meaning 
of name and legend of flower. 


EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 244 to 8, C, D & E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage | 

aid, on receipt of 
Kwo" Dollars, Send for | 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion, 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE 0., Box _ 3305, ee a Mass. 


















Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in 
box—all good silk and good ‘colors, Sent by 
oy on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 

each package. Send Postal note —< Stam . 


Stoo et ER he BREEES _ teeene 
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You ought to take the 

ome Queen,” 
because it is a Home 
Queen, — bright with 
readable bits, Stories, 
Women’sTalkand Fun; 
Receipts, Knitting and 
ways of MakingDresses 
Cooking and Doing 
Fancy work and things. 
Sample copy, 5 cts.; six 
mos., 25 cts.; 50 cts. for 
@ year; and when you 
have it one year, you 
want it forever. 








isi Ml 
( Po of the Frog and the Mouse. 
Full of the oddest pranks, c harmin stories sha 
laugh-provoking illustrations b: y "ihe Pri 
Juvenile artists. se’ mi a 
Erm “ my lit He, 


get the children to bedi? oR fa Gon 
parably neat psy n. 8. 
To Te Hon. oward 
NTED. HUBBARD 


iby. 
_ Philadeipnias Chi Chicago, or Kansas a 


AtyY. 


THE ARMSTRONG 


B.D. GENTLEMEN'S 


GARTERS. 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER 

The p esti ity is given by NICKEL- 
PLATED BRASS SPRINGS, like the 
well- ed, Duplex Ventilated 
Garter for ladies, which have 
such universal satisfaction. Should 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Sample pair 


sent by regis- 35 CTS. 


tered mail on 
MANUFACTURED — 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 
AND BONELESS BACON. 











A 
4 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 


| FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 





| 


| 








| 








Remnants of fine ribbons from | 
the manufacturers, consisting of 
pa — fancies in all widths — 

from small pieces to 
ya. Used extensively ba 
BY TH E crasy “quilts and other fancy work. 
| Put up in 44 and 4g pound packages 
at rate of $2.00a pound. Pos- 
tage extra. Money refunded 


POUND. if not satisfactory. 


R. & J. — 5 & 7 Winter St, Boston, Mass. 
Or Oy 


Waste 


RIBBONS HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


SIZE, 3x5 IN. 











CLEANSING, 


INVIGORATING, 


STRENGTHENING, 








BEAUTIFUL 1 arr eg aeegg A 
oot en 
3. 
im ___ 1M DESIGN 2-2 ee prepaid on re- 
HONESTLY AND AND 75 ae ceipt of price. 
_Hlegantly made meade TIMEKEEPER 
‘In Special & Special Solid White-Metal Cases. a 
BN YORK Sailey’s » Rath r Toilet Brust : . 5) 
_ Mew York Standard Wateh Co, b: tiley’ land Brush (size 8x1%{ in.) : Bil) 
——  Bauiley’s Blacking Dauber, ° Pai) 
Bailey’s Ink and Pencil Eraser, 25 
Bailey’s Tooth Brush, No.1, 40 
Bailey’s tod Tooth Brush, No. 2 me) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO, 


132 Pearl 8t., Boston, Mass. 





THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


Subdues Inflammation, 


Controls Hemorrhages. 


FOR PILES, CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 
NEUBALGIA, SORE THROAT, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, TOOTHACHE, BRUISES, WOUNDS, 
HEMORRHAGES, SORES, BURNS, SORE 
EYES, FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 

Used Internally and Externally. Prices, 50c,$1,$1.75. 


REFUSE COUNTERFEITS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


CAUTION.—Pond's Extract is sold only in bottles 





ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 
All Goods warranted as re presented, or 
Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have, had 


50 years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make nam i 4 
no mistake, but buy direct trom the manufacturer. with the e blown in the glass and enclosedin buff 

s amples sent free on application. O.S. CHAFFEE | colored wrappers with our trade-mark thereon. Insist 
& SO Mansfield Centre, C 


Sonn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings enieuti of Vane, Conn. 


on having Pond’s Extract. Sold everywhere. 
Pond’s Extract Co., 76 5th Ave., New York, 








Special offer fo ‘readers of “The Youth's Companion.” 


CALENDAR FOR 1889 FREE. 


To every reader of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION sending before January 10th. 1889, five two-cent ee for spec- 
imen copy of the “American Agriculturist ” we will present in addition a memorandum calendar Jor 1889. This 
ealendar consists of 16 pages, each page being 7}¢x1l inches. With each day of the month a dlank space is left for 
making memorandums of a . er + ete. The figures are large and distinct and it makes one of 
the handiest calendars ever produced. is worth much more than calendars for which 25 cents is Suite 
Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. Address SEER munnnnedl meshecusnatstetantaiied RIS, 751 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ 

















COMPARE WITH ANY $1 KNIFE YOU CAN FIND. 
Cut is exact size, 2 blades, oil temper, file tested, replaced 
free if soft or flaw. Well worth $1. Price, 65 cts.; 
but for awhile will mail sample for 50 
cts. 5 for $2. It is a knife to swear 
by. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts.: 
Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 35 
cts. 64-page list, free; also, 
“How ‘to use a 
Razor.” 
Razor 
Scissors, 
8-in. 











Steel 
50 ets.; 
Shears, 75c.; 
Hollow _- Ground 
Razor, $1 
MAHER & GROSH, 

44S Street, 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


$502 


WARRANTED } 


FOR 











7s == 


Pay $25° after 10 Days’ Free Trial Free Trial, % 
and_the balance, $25°°, in Monthly « 


Installments _of 5° until all is paid. 


Stool, Instruction Book, and delivery oncars here Free _ 
i i i i i i on si ss 


FAVORITE x12" 


No. f 2 | * 
C1 ee 
Solid BL ACK WALNUT 
Case, Nine Solo Stops, 
Special Purity of 
Tone, Three Sets of 
Reeds, Triple Upright, 
Bellows, Guaran- 
teed to contain all the (j 
Latest Improvements, 
Whether you want to buy or 
not, write to us rows beanti- 
ful Five. — Lith phed 
Ca ‘alo be informatio mated 


ing ‘and valu vaiuable 4 
about organ bi uild! 


HOW TO ORDER. 


SEND US A REFERENCE 

AS TO YOUR KESPONSI- 
BILITY from any Banker, 

Postmaste: r 


$65" = 


FOR 





7 


‘ —_ 


PoP Sea BW DH GY er“ 


UEERCEC Soe 


ra 





Remember, toad this will bea 


SAMPLE ORGA 


eeew eS +S Mention where you saw this Ad.) 3 


N, intended to 
urties to buy, = 


eP Or oP OP OF SP GP SP Gr GP SFX 


E TOUS. 
WECAN SAVE You N SAVE YOU MONEY, 


CORNISH & C0, Washinaton 


is) New Jersey. 
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CHRISTMAS IN AUSTRALIA. 


It is difficult for some of us, who hope only that 
we may have bright Christmas weather, not too cold 
nor too snowy for comfort, to realize that some 
English-speaking people are keeping the same festi- 
val in the midst of summer warmth.” How absurd it 
seems to read in Lady Barker’s letters from Perth 
that she spent there “a broiling Christmas Day.” | 
We are almost ready to declare she must have been 
joking until we remember the different conditions of 
life in Australia, and that it is the land where every- 
thing goes, as Rory O’More says of dreams, ‘“‘by con- 
traries.” Suppose, while toasting our feet after the 
sleigh-ride to grandma’s, or the out-door frolic with 
the cousins, we transport ourselves, for an imagina- | 
tive half-hour, to the other side of the globe, and 
try to realize what travellers have said of Christmas | 
there. | 





One Englishman writes that when he sailed into 
the harbor of Sydney, on Christmas Day, it was 
“blazing hot,” and the passengers had wisely donned | 
their thinnest attire, and sunproof helmets. 

The gardens of the town were one mass of gor- 
geous blossoms, the ships in the harbor were deco- 
rated with evergreens, the strains of Christmas 
carolling came from the shore, and friends and ac- 
quaintances exchanged the incongruous greetings 
of the season. On every lip were loving references 
to the far-away home, where the joy bells would ring 
that day in the frosty English air. 

At dinner, in deference to custom, plum-pudding 
and mince-pie were set upon the table, but even the 
most loyal of exiles found it difficult to taste them, 
the appetite craving rather the iced drinks, bananas 
and grapes which are suited to the climate. 

Another Englishman, residing in Australia, de- | 
scribes the decoration of a little church there, for the 
Christmas services—not with holly, or berries, but 
with laurel, lilies and ferns. That night he sat with 
his friends on the veranda, in the warm evening air, 
and sang the carols which reminded them of the 
English home where the same songs were rising 
about the hearthstone. 

Henry Kingsley, whose pictures of Australian life | 
are as accurate as if they were not embodied in fic- 
tion, describes the Christmas festivities of a happy 
family there. One of them chuckles over the ther- 
mometer at 109°, and another compares the tem- 
perature with the frosty air in which the old people 
are shivering in English almshouses, until some one 
suggests that it is three o’clock in the morning “at 
?ome,” and consequently those objects of compassion 
ure snugly tucked up in bed. 

A religious service is held that morning in the open 
air; then the family seek refuge from the heat in a 
prolonged river bath and, after a six-o’clock dinner, 
delaved in deference to English customs, makes 
merry out of doors. 

Thus it is that some of our relatives keep their 
Christmas Day. Their summer land is a pleasant 
one, but it is to be doubted if any of us would ex- 
change for it our whitened earth tingling under a 
frosty sky. 











Barry’s Tricopiierous is not a dye, it cleanses, 
thickens and softens the hair, it cures baldness. (Ade. 


> ~ 
The pains and aches of rhewnatism have in many 
instances been cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. {Advr, 


dilate : 

**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of 
a cough or sore throat frequently results in chronic 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adr. 








1Lo7cs. | 


The Rural New-Yorker’s seedling potato, 
No. 2, will be sent to all yearly subscribers 
without charge. It yielded in the late cele- 
brated ‘Potato Contest” at the rate of 
1,076 bushels to the acre, the report being 
sworn to by six well-known judges This 
seedling is thought to be the nearest appro ch 
to a perfect potato yet produced, The price 
of the Rural New-Yorker is $2.00 a year. 
It will be sent on a trial trip of 10 weeks for 
25 cents in order to show progressive far- 
mers, who do not now read it, that it is the 
best farm weekly in the world. “It has done | 
more to promote the interests of agriculture 
in its experiment grounds than all the ex- 
periment stations put together.” So say the 
editors of the N. Y. Times, Tribune, World, 
Farm Journal, Inter-Ocean, etc ; so say all 
who read it and know. Itis pure, spark. 
ling and original. Its illustrations are 
from nature. It commands the best writers 
in the world. Subscribe at once, Address 
the Rural New-Yorker, 34 Park Row, N. Y- 


PETERSON'S 1289 
w9 MAGAZINE. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST OF 
THE LADIES’ BOOKS. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Tales and Novelettes by Popular Authors. 
CHOICE NEEDLE-WORK DESIGNS. 
LATEST FASHION NOTES. 
With many articles of interest and value to Ladies. 
TERMS, $2.00 A YEAR. With GREAT RE- 











DUCTIONS to clubs, and ELEGANT PRE- 
MIUMS for GETTING UP clubs. Send for a 
Sample Copy. Address, 


PETERSON MACAZINE, 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION CALENDAR FOR 1889. 


The above is an exact copy of our Calendar—MEDITATION—most natural and life-like ; the perfection of the 
If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly mail one 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION OF (OD LIVER OiL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES is the great remedial agent for Wasting 
Diseases - probably no food medicine in existence is so potent in building up and restoring the wasting conditions of children 
and adults as this Palatable Emulsion. 
For the early stages of Consumption it is the most effective remedy ; and if it will not absolutely cure, will give comfort 
and prolong life in th~ latter stages of the disease. 
It is a most perfect specific for -olds and Chronic Coughs, relieving the cold at ones an building u» the system. Al! we 
ask is atrial. Mention this paper. SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 132 & 134 South Fifth Ave., New York. 


lithographic art in Twelve Colors 





THE MILLIONS OF READERS 


Who read with so much delight “Sargent Flint’s” charm- 
ing prize story of “ Dollikins and the Miser” in THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, will be glad to read that favorite 
author's latest sto which she has published under her 
own name of Frances Eaton, 


A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. 


It is one of the most charming, most interesting and 
most delightful of recent stories, and introduces the 
reader to a most fascinating circle of real, live American 
girls and boys. One volume, illustrated, $1.50, 








Every Lover of Sea Stories 


Will desire to read the only complete and comprehensive 


| record of the deeds and the daring of the American sea- 


man on merchant vessel and man-of-war. This is just 
ready, beautifully bound and illustrated, and is called 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 


It is by Elbridge 8. Brooks, author of the * Story of 

the American Indian.” and ‘Historic Boys,” and is 
icturesque, exhilarating and full of the flavor of the sea. 
ne volume, illustrated, $2.50, 


No Home with Children in it 


Should be without Margaret Sidney’s famous story of 


child life, FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


AND HOW THEY GREW. 


The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of childhood’s 
real humanity yet written. One volume, illustrated.$1.50 


SPECIAL OFFER.—D. LOTHROP COM- 
PANY, Boston, will send to any reader of this 
advertisement FREE by mail their latest cat- 
alogue of publications, their new calendar for 
1s gas a prettily illustrated gift book for 
a child. 


YOu CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 


xcepting by being measured at one of our 
stores or sending your order by mail. The 
7 reputation of these justly cele- 
brated goods is now so widely 
known in every State in the 
Union that we have only to 
keep — in the public view, 
directions how to obtain the 
Famous Custom-Made 


Suits cut to order, $13.25 
Overcoats, to order, $12. 
1. “Only a postal card” with 
your address, provided you 
MENTION 
brings by return mail 20 sam- 
ples cloth to select from, self- 
measurement blanks and a 




























to wait for samples, tell 
us about the color pre- 
ferred, with waist, in- 


ures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
expressage or postage, and we will forward the goods 
prepaid to any address in 
the U. 8., guaranteeing 
safe delivery and entire 
satisfaction. or money 
refunded. member 
that for any cause we re- 
fund money at buyer's request upon return of goods,or 
make alterations on new garm ents Sree of extra charge. 


any MOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
nai to E18 Summer St.,Boston,Mass. 


mail to 
BRANCH _OFFICES: 

285 Broadway, ew York; Burnside 
Building, Worcester, Mass. ; Gilmore House, 
Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, 
Mass.; Butler’s Exchange, Providence, R. I. 

A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston, 
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HIS PAVER, | 


linen tape measure. 2. | 
But tf you have not time | 


side leg and hip meas- | 
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| Rowe Refined SS 


ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


| The Charming Prima Donna, Boston Ideal Opera Company. 
HoTeEL RICHELIEU, Chicago, Ill. 
Messrs. BEN LEVY_& Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs—As I have been using your beautiful 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER for a Jong time, T am 
firmly convinced that it has not its equal in this or the 
old country; you will therefore allow me to offer you 
iy best wishes for its future success, 

Believe me. Very truly yours, 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


FACE POWDER 
perfect toilet prepa- 


THE LABLACHE 

Is the purest and only 

|ration in the market. It purifies and beau- 

| tifies the complexion. Mailed to any ad- 
| dress on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 


BEN LEVY & CO., 





BUNKER HILL $3.°° 
CUSTOM PANTS. 


Save retailers’ and job- 
bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


| CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship 
and finish. We have large capital, 
and many 
With our facilities we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress on a Postal 
Card for new line 
fall samples and 
measurement in- 
structions. 

#~ Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion. ag 

BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











YOU RUN NO RISK. 


| 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from manufacturers, 
See our samples before ordering elsewhere, 
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French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. | 


years’ experience. | 


Why DoYou 
| RUN ANY RISK? 
| A nail that will split 


| —=—=—— 


| sliver Ge or break 
| when it is driven 


into your horse’s hoof may cost you much 
expense from his lameness or complete 
loss. 





Iron is of such a nature that when it 
is Cold-Rolled, Sheared, Cut or Punched, 
it is liable to split, break, or leave scales 
on the surface. 

Ilorse-Shoe Nails made this way are 


DANCEROUS. 








THE PUTNAM NAIL 
| IS SAFE. 


Because it is Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed, and is the only Horse-Shoe Nail 
in the World made by machinery that is 
identical in manufacture with the Old- 
Fashioned Hand-Made Nail. 

Its production exceeds SIX TONS each 
day, or more than that of any other two 
companies. 

All well-informed horse owners use the 
Putnam Nail. 


po YOU 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples 
sent free by mail. Mention the Youth's Companion. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 














PERRY SCOTT’S TURKEY. 

Stories of the raids committed by hungry soldiers 
in the country through which they march are often 
remembered, and told with grim humor by those who | 
have suffered. One anecdote lingers in the Shenan- | 
doah Valley concerning Major Dick Ashby, who, 
among Confederate officers, was most severe in pun- 
ishing depredations committed on the farms near his 
camp. On one occasion, a planter complained that 
Ashby’s own body-servant had killed and carried off 
asheep. The remains of a roast haunch of mutton 
in his tent proved his guilt. 

“Did you shoot this sheep?” said the colonel, 
sternly, to the negro. 

“Y-yes, sah. D-d’ye tink I'd stand still, massa, ’n’ 
let him bite me?”’ was the reply. 

The story of Perry Scott’s turkey has come down 
from Revolutionary days in Carolina, but will proba- 
bly be new to our readers. 

Colonel Gordon was accustomed to tell of the hasty 
march which he made before Rudolph’s legion. He 
was just sitting down to dinner, when orders were 

iven to cross the Ashley River. It was nearly night- 


all when he bivouacked in a valley in which the cav- | 


alry under Wayne had just encamped, and, with his 
officers, began to -- on dry bread and potatoes. 

The infantry which he commanded were in a starv- 
ing condition, and the commissary was without 
money; but raiding upon the farmers was sternly 
made punishable by death. Reports of the hungry 
condition of the new-comers had circulated among 
Wayne’s men. 

Just as the colonel began to eat his musty bread, 
a private from the cavalry appeared, and said, re- 
spectfully, mt Scott had some mone y; colonel, 
and bought aturkey. We have unfortunately eaten 
all but one leg. I took the liberty of bringing that 
to you.” 

The colonel took the leg gratefully, and had scarcely 
finished it when another of Wayne’s men appeared, | 
with the same story of Perry Scott’s turkey, and an- 
other leg. The colonel congratulated himself on his 
luck, and handing the drumstick over to a fellow- 
officer, went out of the tent. 

It was growing dark. Another cavalryman came 
i whispered the story of Perry Scott, and cau- 

tiously handed over a third leg. The colonel con- 
_ his walk through the camp, and before his 
return had been secretly offered twenty legs and 
fourteen wings of Perry Scott’s turkey. 

Wayne’s men had raided a poultry-yard the previ- 
ous night, and concocted the story of Perry Scott’s 

urchase to protect themselves, in case any turkey- 
ones should be discovered. 


The hunger-bitten faces of their new comrades | 


were more than they could bear, however, and each 

man, unknown to the others, carried his share into 

Gordon’s camp, at the risk of detection and death. 
It was not until the war was over, and the troops 


disbanded, that Colonel Gordon told the story of 


Perry Scott and his many-legged fowl. 


———_ +o 


DINAH’S REVENGE. 


Dinah Black was having a wretched Christmas. 
She expected very little of people, and that little she 
usually got; but to-day, of all days in the year, she 
was neglected and forgotten. Nan and Dick were 
busy with their presents. Nan had dressed and un- 
dressed her doll at least ten times, and Dick alter- 
nately beat his drum and tried on his skates. No- 
body noticed Dinah, nobody had thought of giving 
her a present; she sat by the fire, silent and forlorn. 


Once, indeed, she did try to call attention to her 
loneliness, and ging up to Dick, as he sat on the 
floor, she jogged his elbow softly, but - only said : 

“Go away, Dinah! Can’t me 
Mamma, how did you know just ho 
skates? You never were a boy.” 

So Dinah went sulkily back to her corner, deter- 
mined not to force her society on any one again, that 
day. But we all know what usually happens to the 
down-trodden and neglected; they become embit- 
tered, and sometimes even revengeful. 

Thus it was with Dinah. After she had sat by the 
fire for a time, she rose and walked deliberately out 
into the kitchen. There even Mary, who was getting 
her last “chores” done before church, had only a 
hasty word for her. 

“Go away, Dinah!” said she. 
foot.” 

Dinah made no reply; she acted. The pantry door 
was open, and she darted through. Mary, steppin 
briskly about, did not notice, and for the next half- 
hour Dinah was as busy as she could be. 

First, she daintily ate a wing from the turkey that 
had been partially roasted the da before, and only 
needed an extra browning for to-day’s dinner. Then 
she ate off the top of a — squash pie, and 
—, a delicate site of cold roast beef. 

mf this time, her first hunger was p mas and she 
could only look about for especially dainty tidbits. 
There was a plump chicken on the shelf, but in test- 
ing its merits, she dragged it to the floor. The noise 
startled her a good deal, and for a moment she was 
very still, but as no one came, she returned to her 
om. and daintily skimmed a pan of creamy milk. 

hat day, when the family came home from church, 
the house was still and peaceful; only a plump black 
kitten sat by the fire, washing her face as cats do, 
after a hearty meal. 

‘“‘My stars!” cried Mary from the pantry, as she 
went in to begin preparations for dinner. “If that 
wicked cat aint been a-thievin’!”’ 

“Oh, don’t scold her!” said Nan and Dick in 
chorus. “Don’t scold her! It’s Christmas Day!” 
And naughty Dinah was cuddled and stroked till her 
morals must have been completely upset. As for her, 
she took it all quite calmly; on the whole, she had 
had a very pleasant Christmas. 


for you now. 
w to pick out 


” 


“Don’t be under- 


———+or— 
“HAM,” r 


Pomposity is never ridicule-proof; even true dignity 
finds it difficult to hold its own against laughter. 
Sir James Scarlett, when practising at the bar, one 
day had to examine a witness whose evidence prom- 
ised to be damaging uniess he could be previously 
confused. The only vulnerable point of the man was 
said to be his self-esteem. 

The witness, a portly, overdressed person, went 
into the pom and Scarlett took him in hand. 

“Mr. J John Tompkins, I believe?” 

es.” 

“You are & stockbroker?” 

“T ham.” 

Scarlett regarded him attentively for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, “And avery fine, well-dressed 
ham you are, sir.” 


The shout of laughter which followed completely | 
disconcerted Mr. Tompkins, and the lawyer’s point | 


was gained. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


DEC. 20, 1888. 








nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of | 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
| has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 








| unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. 
LADIE Send your address and receive free ee package 
Middleton’s Dyes. C. N. Middleton, N. 





TTER so! and 100 other beautifcl Songs. 
ds an Jnsiecomp!cie and large catalogue choice 
Bele’ 10¢c, Western Pub, Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

















Qiisistmas Dialogues, Charades and Pantomimes. 
atalogue free. De Witt Pub, House, , 33 Rose St., N. ¥. 
FRE Best Remedy for Thront and Lungs. Agents 

Wanted. STONE MEDICINECO. Quincy, Ulinols 
‘$5 Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.., Holly, Mich. 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co., Quincy, Ii. 
DRESSMAKING! CLIMAX DRESS (CUTTING SYSTEM 
—the simplest ever made, B. MN. KUHN, Bloomington, Ill. 


hristmas plays, Christmas Recitations and Readings, 
Sample DR. X. STONE’S BROMHIAL WAFERS. 

TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.9) FREE. 
FREE Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
¥ Send for Descriptive Cirenist 

ATES ?2 ZOO", CHESTS and WATCH- 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common | 


5 COMPAN ION. 
SIC FREE. Send 3 cents in stamps for Hymn | 


U 
M to Liberty by Remenyi, the great Virtuoso. | 
- CORTADA & CO.,6 E. 14th St., New Y 


BARGAINS IN CYCLES 
Winter - ices; don’t wait till Spring, buy | 
now and save 20 r cent. st makes | 
second-hand, shop-worn and new. Easy | 

ayments. Cycles and typewriters taken 
Catalogue free. GEORGE 


n cuchange. 
W. ROUSE & SON,8 H Street, Peoria, - ill. 


40 COUPON OFFERS AND | 


our large Illus. prog of SCROLL SAWS, 
Tools, d 30 CTS. WORTH of 
ull size SOROLL SAW eee an sent 

FREE for 10 cents in stamps y postage. 
OHN WILKINSON CO., 55 State + om ‘okieen. 


PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


City, N.. J., for J., for samples worth double the money. 
‘gpd Bog Case. Bow e 


Leeds 6 oO. . B.S Days Trial. 


ef s - $ iw reg r. prices 
Root fons, ny itn 


n-st. Chica 
any kind of musical PEt, 











Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention 









I i) Alle: 
without the aid’ of a tone! her. 
correct. Established 12 
T. chords, accom iments, thorough 














ren for wholesale prices 

3 CHAS. B. PRO UTY & CO., Chicago, Til. 

Dialogues, Tab aux, Speakers. Best 

out. send Scomt, ‘stamp for Cata- | 

logue. ‘T.S. DENISON, Unicago, Ill. | 

16% BUYS, CLOTH- BOUND POCKET DIC- 
32,000 words. Stamps 











HOME 
DECORATION. 


nightly. $2.00 a year; sam 
cents stamps. Address, 37 


by MAIL in Book-keeping, Business | 


tak 
c. potty 5 es Pocket Atlas of W orid, 192 | 
Country in the world. Stamps taken. | 
| PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill. | 
$4 T0 $5 ae oe ning the 

NICKEL TIDY H s , Over 

n * ou 

le outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
ASSELBACH, Box A51, Sandusky, Ohio. 

all Pictures, Portraits, Sketches 

from Nature, etc.. mechanically 

Taught by mail; stamp for new art catalogue, A zents 
wanted. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq. New York. 

Bend for Pamphlet for Pamphlet. 

FARRELL, At'ty at Law, Washington, D.C. 

Latest ideas on | 

thi: 


1 pages, $4 colored maps of every State, Territory ‘and 

REVIEW | 

i} Th A day in yourown 

500,000 sold. Every fun ys them, 

| h WHEW ART WONDERFUL!! Any onecan draw 

—~—Wee (Datented). <A child can learn, 

p ATENT For INVENTORS! 

iis important topic | | 


illustrated in this un- 
equalled 16-pa re fort- 
ape copy_ and catalogue 6 
est 22d St., New: ork. 


STU DY Thorough and practi- | | 


cal Instruction given | 





H 0M Youme, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 


nand, etc. Low rates. Distance no objection. Circulars | 
free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CORSETS 


| Boned with Featherbone | 
Sore, a and absolutely unbreakable. The 
| best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


HORT-HAND oie ins 
ELF TAUCHT = | 


forself-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD,to | 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC™ INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TELEGRAPH 


Thoroustiy taught at "Eat - 
man Colle; e5  Fe*koepele,N.¥ Expenses low. Lines 
furnished wi 


rators. Address for ge 
logue CARRINGT: N GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N 

















1s readily learned aod wen | 
acquired earns 





OSGOODBY’S 
CORRESPON DEXCE 
SCHOOL, 
Rochester, N.’ Y. 
Synopsis for 2-cent stamp. 


Tuition, with books, $10. 
Perfection Dyes for 
Cotton, will stand 


BRIGHT AND FAST FAS washing and light. Tur- 


Red, Yellow, Cardin: Cardinal, Blue, Scarlet, Pink 
ana yb 10 er package by_mail. Agents want- 
ed. W. CUSH ING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 








Breast aN TERN SLIDES: 


| a wacic Ail cea Hee 
COMIC Stu rc roe FoF AMUSEMENTS 


GAEL BROWN B4 Monndest oon 


INTERESTING 7° ,BOYS. 


Dick Broadhead, 
by P. T. Barnum, author “Lion Jack,” etc., now 
for sale at all book-stores. Price, $1.50. 


RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ VSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c, 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 
(> Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 2&3 


, THOMAS WOOD & CO., Boston. 
F SPICES Finest garden grown. 


Absolutely Pure. 
You cannot conceive their elegance 
and economy until you try them. 


WT. 4s RCM missouri S1cAm WasueRs. 


7 : ISS@URI STEAM WASHERS. 
7 8 to act as my agent arguments in favor o! 
ths washer are 80 4 Lg gy 
made without difficulty. Sent on two weeks’ 


trial, to 
returned at my expense if not se*isfactory. Write for Ilr’t’ 
Circular & Terms aww ORTH, G4 Des kmaw Stakes 


























DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 

Breech-Loader elsewhere. Before you 

buy send stamp for 

78. Catalogue. Avidress 

RIFLES$2.25 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
———————— 180 Main St 

PISTOLS 75¢ Cineinnatl, Ohice 





Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 







Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 

Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1. 00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 





— 1 
FOUNTAIN PAL. 
CON PEN CO., 
252 Br’dway, N.Y. 
Stationers and Agents find these the best selling Pens. 











MAGIC  “BSITEiQhinens a3 i 
musement. 1eWwe 
LANTERNS fer prontasle Busines for 4 


— with small capital. Best apparatus, new views, largest 








ock. ere ractical experience. 170-p. catalogue free, 
cs EO. H. PIERCE, 136 8. Lith St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUSTOM 


ACENTS 
so WANTED 


Samples and 5c. Tape measure, 4 cents. 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass, 


‘BE 


pace na etc. Stamp for Music Journal. Circulars 
Free. '&. & RICE MUSIC ©O,, 243 State St. , Chicago. 


Tren 


We will teach you ay 





Is a first-class trade, and 
ean be quickly learned 
= school. 2,€ 

juates at work. 
and put you at work 








n THE YOUTH’sS Com- | 


OUTFIT. $5, $8.50 S10. 80. so $20 | 


FREE BY MAIL. By sending one 
dollar you con get one-quarter pound 
free by mail, saving the enormous profits 














of dealers. "This powder received the 
W prize at Paris Exposition, 1867, It will 
* vive a delightful oder for years. Write 
our name and place plain and avoid mistakes, 

M. H: TALLM , Perfumer, Janesville, Wis. 
I will mail you my elegant Ps of Penman- 
ship, comprising over fifty beautiful engraved 
on pies for home practice, accompanied by a pamph- 
| let of Cooraetionn, and a quarter-gross box of my 
| celebrated Perfection Pens, all for one dollar, The pens 
alone will be sent for 4 U.S Postage Stamps taken. 

| Our Illustrated College C atalogue sent free. 

Address: D. L. MUSSELMAN, Principal, 

Gem City business College, Quincy, Ill. 
“HOME EXERCISER” /or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. ‘Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r, 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR te SICAL 


AND VocAL CULTURE,” 16 E — 
t. & 713 6th Ave. N. Y. Prof. D. 
Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How to Get Stron 


says of it:— 


HOW 
be 


“IT never saw any other I liked half as we i” 


’'D YOu DO THAT ? 


Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house; spec- 
tators wonder how. Wizard 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere 
Size 44 $; carry in vest pocket; 
always ready. Splendid for 
goods and price a, in show 
windows. AGENTS ey 
le and terms, l0c.; 
SRANDALL & co., Chienwe, ni. 











in either Commercial or Railroac 
West is the count: 
VALENTINE 


Telegraphy. The Great 
to grow up in. W 


ROS., 
LADY AGENTS ¢2"., secur: 
permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
pone selling \ Che Sup- 
sample outfit free. 
KSarers Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O. 


TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE. 

The best Weekly NEWSPAPER in the United States. 
Circulation, 167,000, distributed evenly throughout the 
States and Territories. The only wt ¢ - 9g edited with 
reference to general circulation, 1e news of the 

world —— stories and carefully edited departments. 
Only $i. 00a year. Very large commission to agents. 
Send for specimen and gt sterms. The Blade," Toledo, 0. 


Bs 

| At 

And STEREOPTICONS,al! prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITION 

etc.ga¥” A profitable business for a man with small ca, ital. 


Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y¥. 


aS DR. SYKE’S Bag 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured m: jounced hopeless ral 
e a 


clans. Be Send for Fes Book Common Nene PB 

nvin 
Dr. SYKES "SURE Gi RE wos 330 Race: St. Cincinnati. Ghio. 
Established, Chicago, Moved to Cincinnati. 1888. 















































Sleeve Holder, OF 
for ladies 





Por holding down sleeve while putting on outer t, 
and children, Sample, by mail, yr cents. Pair, 25 cts., prepai:i, 
4cents wanted everywhere. Address LK. Slayton, Bridgeport, Ce 
The only 
medicine 
known that 
| will cure Membranous MEI The proprietor of 


this medicine pas used it in his private ao twenty 
vears, and inevery case of any _ ine of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. he remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with Sweutinn sent free by mail. 
Price, 50c. per box. C. A. BELprn, M.D., Jamaica, N.Y 





TEE VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE, $3.00. 










40 shots in one > 
ute at acost of } 

The ine will hold nearly” 7 

No. B shot, — ich can be obtained at 

10c. per pound (about 1.000 pellets). Sent 

to any address prepa: Aid upon resets of of $8.00. Send for Cat- 

alogue of Winter Sports free. A.G. SPALDING & BROS.,, | 

108 Madison 8t., Chicago. 241 Broadway, New York. 
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UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINCG 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 
nced strongest glue 


(iS WADE BY THE)AWAR RED TWO 
ussia ment CO. erie 

J Or N ES 
PAYsther FREIG “HT 


Wagon 
Iron Levers, Steel —— Brass 


Tare Beam and Beam 








- 
Every — ae For free — list 


mereate 
ONES OF “SINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON N. 
INVESTMENTS 


SIX PER CENT. 


Guaranteed, with probability of making 


25 PER CENT. 


OR MORE. Address 
MOORE LAND COMPANY, 


Corner Second and James Streets, SEATTLE, WASH. 


= THIRTY PAYS’ TRIAL. 


ELA 
Ez GGLESTON’s “ 7 Ri u “Ss 81 has a Pad aera 
from all others, is oP shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, —— itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night. 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston Truss Co., Chicago, Jil. 


wag ws 
AAS 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 












Noms 













for a sample 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and EC Mi 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 

















logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0.,24 Exchange Pl.,Boston, Mass. 


rite for our cire’s. | 
JANESVILLE, w ‘AS. | | 


Send SIX Cents | 


‘Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers of Woop or Merat, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from t ser von hee than 
by cay other a for doing their 

ork. so 
“Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them rack S$ can acquire — 
neymen’s tra es before they ‘ 
forthemsel ve: rice-List Free. 
nN BARN NES CO., 
it., Roekford, Ill, 


WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 


\ BICYCLES. 


And guarantee LOWEST PRICES, 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio, 
LARGEST RETAIL STOCK IN AMERICA. 
We have in stock a few 46 and 48 inch Otto rubber-tire 
bicycles, perfectly new, that we will close out before the 
Holidays at $25.00 each. Re gular price, $45.00 and $50.00, 
Order quick. Also 250 second-hand Wheels. Repair- 
ing and Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade, 
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Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. .Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction, Typewriting and eee. Under 
the personal management of F. ILLISS, late pri- 

vate shorthand reporter of Hon. J. w arren Keifer, ex- 
Speaker Lower House of Congress. 300 students. ‘Address 

ILLISsS’ COLLEGE Short-hand, Springfield,O. 


FOR A ra PRESENT 


Deliv’d in U.S. 
for 3 $2.00. 


c\ 



























will please old or young. It is not & 
cheaply constructed wooden affair. as 
twice the force and accuracy of cheap air 
or steel spring guns. shots cost but 10c. No 
noise, no powder, nofire. Accurate asarifle. Itis 
T HE Gun forrats, small game and target practice. 
Circular free. J.J. WATROUS, fr. 213 Race St. Cineinnati,O, 


THE FAVORITE. 


A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxnry and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health. 50 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, it 
can be adjus' a by the one 
rotating init. We make Wheel and 
Physicians’ Chairs. Invatips’ Goons a 
Catalogue free. Mention 
paper. Srevens Cuare Co. 
No. 3 Sixth 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam “> he = fy gf — 
pete with ° e Bee shops, by using 
our New SAV ING G Ma- 
«BRO, ne A, improved for 
ractical shop use, also for Industrial 
Schools, Home Training, etc. Cata- 

FALLS 
co. 456 Water Street, 
Seneca Paite, N. Y. 


Music Almost Given kway! 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free sample 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Voca 
and Instrumental music, full size (1144 x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music er, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also pub ish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
A very beautiful ae popular oo WA chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. vig"w Oopw D & ey 

842 and gaa AL. Row York. 


Do Your Own Printing 


$3. Press for cards. Ciquler Press $8. Size 



























© FoR. 
BEAUTY or POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 
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SANTA CLAUS ON THE TRAIN. 


On a Christmas eve an emigrant train 
Sped on throngh the blackness of night, 
And cleft the pitchy dark in twain 
With the gleam of its fierce head-light. 


In a crowded car, a noisome place, 
Sat a mother and her child; 

The wonian’s face bore want’s wan trace, 
But the little one only smiled, 


And tugged and pape at her mother’s dress, 
And her voice had a merry ring, 

As she lisped, ““Now, mamma, come and guess 
What Santa Claus ‘ll bring.” 

But sadly the mother shook her head, 
As she thought of a happier past; 

“He never can catch us here,” she said, 
“The train is going too fast.” 


“O, mamma, yes, he’ll come, I say, 
So swift are his little deer 

They runs allover the world to-day,— 
I'll hang my stocking up here.” 


She pinned her stocking to the seat, 
And closed her tired eyes, 

And soon she saw each longed-for sweet 
In dreamland’s paradise. 


On a seat behind the little maid 
A rough man sat apart, 

But a soft light o’er his features played, 
And stole into his heart. 


As the cars drew up at a busy town 
The rough man left the train, 

But scarce had from the steps jumped down 
Ere he was back again. 


And a great big bundle of Christmas joys 
Bulged out from his pocket wide; 

He filled the stocking with sweets, and toys 
He laid by the dreamer’s side. 


At dawn the little one woke with a shout, 
*T was sweet to hear her glee; 

“IT knowed that Santa would find me out, 
He caught the train you see.” 


Though some from smiling may scarce refrain, 
The child was surely right, 
The good Saint Nicholas caught the train, 
And came aboard that night. 
For the saint is fond of masquerade 
And may fool the old and wise, 
And so he came to the little maid 
In an emigrant’s disguise. 
And he dresses in many ways because 
He wishes no one to know him, 
For he never says “I am Santa Claus,” 
But his good deeds always show him. 
HENRY C. WALSH. 
——__-_—~+er-— 


CHRISTMAS GIVING. 





Christmas time and good cheer are synonymous 
terms. If there is a period in the whole round 
of the toiling, scheming, sinning world when life 
seems less burdensome and home joys more real, it 
is when paterfamilias begins tocome home at night 
with his pockets bulging out with knobby bundles. 
It is when the youngest boy confers darkly with his 
mother concerning some secret which has to do with 
the father. It is when the oldest boy in vain tries to 
conceal an awkward-looking package, six inches one 
way, and seven by nine the other, by crowding it 
into his coat-tail pocket. When the very atmosphere, 
all about, is redolent of good wishes and happy 
surprises, and musical with words of charity and 
good-will for all. 

Yet to many people the coming of Christmas is | 
anticipated with dread and looked back upon, when | 
past, with a feeling of relief, because the holiday has | 
come to mean “give and take.” | 

It is no exaggeration to say that thousands of good 
people in this land have forgotten how to give. Christ- 
mas presents represent to them a matter of exchange. 
To another class, who have loving hearts, but slender 
purses, the thought of Christmas brings embarrass- 
ment and envy. Is there not something wrong in 
that idea of Christmas time which expresses itself in 
a conversation like this? 

“Mother, what on earth can I get for the Delaneys 
this year? You know they will be sure to send us 
something this year as they did last.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. You might give the two 
girls those vases we saw in the city yesterday ” 

“Indeed I won’t! I mean to get those vases for 
Aunt Carrol and Cousin Fanny. But” (with a sigh), 
“we must get them something, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I suppose we must. What a bother, isn’t 
uP 

Or take an instance of a different kind, like the 
following : 

A young man, a clerk perhaps, with limited means, 
receives an invitation from his paternal uncle to 
spend Christmas at his house, where he will meet a 
host of cousins and friends. He knows that they 
will remember him in some way, and yet it is im- 
possible for him to make each of them a present 
without going far beyond his means. 

He is forced either to refuse the invitation and to 
spend the day in some poorer amusement, or to 
accept, and to be mortified at his inability to give 
presents equal in money value to those which he 
expects to receive. 

Many persons, at Christmas time, are perplexed 
with such thoughts as these: “How can I give pres- 
ents to all my friends, though I would like to? They 
will think I am mean, if I do not remember them.” 

The time, which of all times should be blessed with 
peaceful, loving thoughts, bustles with anxious 











“ Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old | 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- | 
ton. For $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid. [ Adv. 








~ 
YOUNCG MEN | 
LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 
and earn $100 per month. Send your name and 10c. | 
in stamps to F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. | 


Pather or Mother have Artificial Teeth 2. 


Tell them of THE FLORENCE DENTAL 
PLATE BRUSH. Comfort and cleanliness de- | 
mands its daily use. At all dealers. Circulars of 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., Florence, Mass. 


SURE PREVENTION FOR PNEUMONIA 


Hundreds suffer when they might be 


SAVED 


BY WEARING 


~~ Hill's Chest and Lung Protector. 
SENT POsT-PAlD: FLANNEL, 60 cts. MUSLIN, 40 cts. 
G.W. H ILL, 388 Pearl Street, New York City. 


SUN TYPE WRITER, 


A. Perfect Machine. Can 
be used by any one for 
business purposes or pri- 














vate letter writing. A 
splendid Holiday Gift. 
Price, $12. 





THE SUN TYPE WRITER CO., 319 Broadway, N. Y. 
c—& BOOK HOLDERS. 


THE Most PEeRFecT 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 

The Progressive Euchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 

R. M. LAMBIE, 

39 E.19th St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


To introduce our household specialties 
and establish county agencies. An unu- 
sual opportunity. Address 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. Limited, Erie, Pa. | 
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| absorb water like asponge. A 
wonderful labor-saving tnven= 


WHITE PORCELAIN 


AND 


BLACK METAL | 


*“*“HANDY BUTTONS” for ladies and children’s un- 
derwear, and gents’ use. Self-attaching, Everlast- 
ing. Best Button in existence for Agents of both | 
sexes. Sample box or card by mail for 10 cents. State 
whether for lady or gent. Also the wonderful Con- 
vertible ire Basket, and the “Acme” Toaster, 
Samples by mail, 25 cents each. We have the best sell- 
ing articles in existence for agents. - 

Send for circulars and price-lists. 
CASSGREEN MFG. CO., 
26 S. Water St., Cleveland, O., & 
79 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


j 
OLEANFAS, F. P. Robinson Co. Dyey 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. § | 
a7 a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
r pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 















not stain, and can be 
washed like white hose and 


w xotee — a 
7 Broadway,? wow vor: 
2W. 1thst..s New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 
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TRIUMPH 
Self-Wringing Mop 


ise 
SY 
Lightens woman’s labor 

No more chapped hands > 

or lame backs. Saves SJ 

time and labor. Hands do not 
touch water; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 


Moppine 






tion. Over 600,000 sold. 
Sells at sight, no experience 
necessary, our new methods of 
selling assure success. £rclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms, 
Illustrated circular free. 

TRIUMPH MOP CO., 
115 PUB. SQ., CLEVELAND, O. 




















SHEETS FOREIGN STAMPS 


Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allow- | 
ed. 225 varieties, including Mexico and South and Cen- 
tral America,all genuine for 50c. 115 varieties.includ- 
ing above for 10c, 10 Mexico, 10c.; 6 Jamaica, 5c.; 
Ecuador, 10c.; 5 Peru, 5e. Sample copy of the largest 
and best monthly Stamp Journal published, will be sent 
free. C. H. MEKEEL, Turner Building, St, Louis, Mo. | 


Warren Milk Bottles. 


Patented March 25d, 1880, 
Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward. Cata- 
logue, showing advan- 
tages, on application. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 
72 Murray St., New York. 











on application 


Descriptive Cireular 


Do You Know Itp 


To perfect a cure, you must remove the cause. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME AnD 
SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis 
Weak Lungs, Night Sweats, and all Throat 
Diseases, it is an unequalled remedy. Sold by Drug- 
gists. $1 per bottle. Recommended by Physicians. 
Send for circular. WINCHESTER & CO., Chem- 
ists, 162 William Street, N. Y. 





“It is simple, practical 
and perfect,” said Mr. Geo. 
Rockwood, of 17 Union Sq., 
New York, an authority on 
matters pertaining to pho- 
tography, when writing re- 
garding thisCamera. Such 
an endorsement from such 
a source must convince 
even the most sceptical of 
} actual merit. Send for 


$25.00. escriptive circulars. 
The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 

SENET OS 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 





Price, 
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The Kodak. 


Set, Improved Back Rachet. Quick Train. 


ONLY $4.87!" 





Buy no more Ready-made Clothing. Send 

6c. for Fall and Winter Samples, make selection, 

take your measure by our simple rules,and order our 
Celebrated $3 Custom-Made Pants. 


He 


PANTS, BAST Sars SUITS, 
$3.00 C 813.25 

to $8.00. 1 to $30.00. 

COATS, Over Coats, 
88.00 $12.00 

| to $20.00. to $30.00. 





Tailor-Made Garments for the Ladies on the 
same basis of popular prices. Send for samples, 
rules for measuring and fashion plate of Jackets, 
| Ulsters, &c., for $8.00 and upwards. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 




















YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


now begin to occupy thoughts and fingers. 
Perhaps you are planning to make a plush case for 

holding neckties, a quilted satin sachet for gloves, an 
embroidered bag for handkerchiefs; you plan for a 
mat of wadded cambric or silk to fit a certain bureau 
drawer, or you_have invented half a dozen new shapes 
|in simple sachets or scent-bags to be laid away 
among ribbons and laces and underclothing. 

The work you give cheerfully; the silks and satins 
can be had in remnants both beautiful and cheap. 

But how to get the sachet powder to give all these 
retty things their scents of garden and green- 

ouse! Send to THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY 
| COMPANY of Lynn, Mass. They prepare four of 
the most delicious odors in the world,—Rose, Helio- 
trope, Violet and Lavender,—put up in ornamental 
packets which alone are pretty enough for presents. 

Price: Small size, 15 cts., Large size (one 0z.), 25 cts. 
Send postal-note or stamps. Agents are wanted to sell 
the above to their friends and neighbors, on a liberal 
commission, Address all orders and inquiries to 


THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 
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RANTED | 


100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH | 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- } 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC_SENT FOR 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
LORS TS. PER OZ. WASTE 





| 
| 
| 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated | 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


TIME! ON TIME!! UP TO THE TIMES!!! | 


Straight Forward Dealing Is the Highest Business Intelligence. 


Bassine Dust Proof Case. 


he American made ** TRENTON ” Movement, Straight 
ver Escapement, Fine Jeweled, Stem Wind and Stem 


| 
ERY WATCH | 
WARRANTED! | 


PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Cuticura Remeoies Curs 


Skin ano Bioop Diseases 





trom Pimpces to Scrorutas 


\TO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
- esteem in which the CurICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 






‘ 








| t2- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin wag 
1 


[<a prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ A speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


‘The WONDERFUL 












Combining a Parlor, Library 
ing, Reclining, or bavalid c 
LOUNGE, BEd, 

or COUCH. Price C) 

We make the largest vari 
A i le, Reclining, Phys 
a 

a 


eons’ Operating, inva 
= Rolling, Hammock, Office, Library, 
Fancy Carpet Folaiag, Reed and 
CKERS BICYCLES 


Rattan CHAIRS and 
TRICYCLES,VE= 
LOCIPEDES and SELF PROPELLERS. 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR IN 

BABY COACHES 
ISSO ERENT 


VALIDS. 
Over (O00 different designs. 

Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car- 
riages, free. We have discontinued 
wholesaling; by placing your orders 
direct with the makers you can save 
several profits, Our slashing prices 
and special Bargains will astonish 
you, Goods sold under a guarantec 
and delivered free to any point in 
United States, (2 Send stamp for p 
Catalogue, and state class of goods you wish 


URC MFC. CO. 


B 
145 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS FREE. 
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Our regular price for these supporters is thirty-five 
cents per pair. We will mail two pairs free and postage 
paid to every new subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
and mention COMPANION, and we will send the suppor- 
ters at once, and make you a subscriber. for one year. 
The Journal contains 16 pages, Canney | illustrated, 
covering every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, Cooking, &c., &c. dress 
Demorest Fashion & Sewing-Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th Street, New York City. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate, Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND.‘ 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent; 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








scheming as to how a pint may be made to appear as 
large as a quart. 

Could we read the hearts of many persons, the 
day after Christmas, we should be more grieved than 
surprised to read there: ‘I’m glad another Christmas | 
is gone! I sha’n’t have to make any more presents | 
for a year at least!” 

Is Christmas to be observed simply as a day of 
give and take? Shall our best thought concerning it 
be the thought that the presents we gave were equal | 
in value to those we received? Shall not noble souls | 
try to make the day memorable not by the exchange 
of gifts, but by the expression of love? | 

Our beloved Master gave the world Himself as His | 
best Christmas gift. | 


AN AMERICAN MADE MOVEMENT IN AN AMERICAN MADE CASE. 
The TRENTON Movement is made by the Trenton Watch Co. | 
of New Jersey. Warranted to run well, wear welland keep | 
pensoct time. 


Tu 


MW) 


INA 
By reason of its patented improvements it is less } 
le to get out of order than most American watches, and will | 
require less outlay for repairs than any watch made, while its 
beauty of finish and extraordinary time-keeping qualities have | 
created a demand for it wherever reliable works are appreciated. | 
The above offer is made to introduce our Gold and Silver Watches, | 
Jewelry. Etc. L GE ILLUST’D CATALOGUE FREE. 
TIC That all may see and examine this watch. before pay- 
ing for same, we will send it C. O. D. subject to 
full examination if 50e is sent in advance as a guarantee of good 
faith. The balance $4.37 to be paid at Express Office. Send for 
this watch at once to the old reliable house of 


W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 


100 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
This Watch for $4.87 is a bargain. The House is long establish- 


ed, of good standina, and is building up a large Jewelry Trade on 
tts own merits.—Sun. 








roved Mechanical Tele- 
for practice) Combined Key 


New “No. 
graph Instrument 
and Giant Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 


2” Im 


uired), Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
slightest force or movement of Key. All made in first- 
class instrument composition Brass,same pattern as best 
Giant Sounders. Price, sent by mail prepaid, with al- 
habet cards, &c., $1.50, Complete illustrated Telegraph 
nstruction Book sent free to any address. 
H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
WATER. 


Water is as essential to life as food. Indeed, it 
may be called_a food, since it enters into the compo- 
sition of all the tissues. It is also the common car- 
rier of all other food, and of all the forms of. waste, 
and, by its perspiration and evaporation on the sur- 
face, is a chief regulator of the bodily heat. 

The drinking of too little water is much more inju- 
rious than the drinking of too much, and some forms 
of dyspepsia are caused by a deficiency of water in 
the system. 

The difference between hard and soft water is well 
known. Soft water is either pure rain-water, or such 
us has been filtered into springs through a sandy sur- 
face soil. Hard water is that which has percolated 
through deeper strata, dissolving and taking up vari- 
ous earthy salts. The difference between the two is 
important, forin cooking some dishes soft water is 
better, while for others hard water is to be preferred. 

Families whieh have*access only to Ward should 
make use of steam wh®re soft is required. 

Medicinal springs hold in solution various salts 
and minerals-dissolved in the deeper strata of the 
earth. Nothing can be more absurd than for the ail- 
ing to go indiscriminately from spring to spring. 
They might as well take a whole shelf of medicines 
from the drug-store! . 

Copious draughts of simple water are often very 
helpful in aiding the action of the bowels, and les- 
sening the irritant action on the kidneys and bladder 
of certain salts. 

Hot water, drunk copiously morning and evening, 
has been found beneficial in some forms of dyspep- 
sia. It probably stimulates the gastric secretion, 
lessens acidity, and favors expulsion of the contents 
of the stémaci. “A correspondent, of much intelli- 
gence and an eminent author, writes.us as follows : 

“IT havé-been greatly helped by the use of hot 
water. Imo longer care for coffee and tea. Its use, 
in my cake, has seemed to relieve a long-standing 
kidney trouble.” 

The effect meptioned may be due, in part, to the 
general improvement of the health, and, in part, to 
the disuse of tea and coffee, which not only unduly 
stimulate, and thus weaken the nervous system, but 
impose an extra burden on the kidneys by the poison 
they contain, and which it belongs to the kidneys to 
eliminate. Kidneys already weakened would be 
helped on-being relieved of this work. : 


——_—e 
CURIOUS ©HRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


A resident in the little island of Bornholm, in the 
Baltic, writes to a Danish journal that a curious 


Christmas custom is observed in that island. When | 


the so-called “Christmas table” has been spread on 
Christmas Eve, a large, long loaf of rye bread -is 
laid at the upper end of it. 

In this loaf, before it is baked, two, transverse 
grooves are made about three inches from each end. 
On the top of the loaf-a large cheese and various 
articles of food’ are laid. This is. the so-called 
“Yulegalt.” It remains untouched throughout 
Christmas, and when the table is not in use the cloth 
is gathered from the other end and laid over the 
yulegalt. 


handed down from Pagan times, the galt (pig) hav- 
ing reference to Frey’s galt or pig ‘“gyldenbiérste” 
(gold-bristle). Frey was the god of rain, sunshine, 
harvest, and general felicity. 

Although this custom is unquestionably of North- 
ern origin, it connects itself easily with an Italian 





able that we should find that they started in the idea 
of offering sacrifice to some divinity. 
Quite naturally, and yet with a feeling of surprise, 


| we meet with a similar custom in so out-of-the-way 


quarter of the world as Venezuela. It is easy to see 


| how it was carried there from Spain, having pre- 


| viously been borrowed from Rome. 


The author of 
“Recollections of Venezuela” describes the usage : 

“Christmas Eve wakes are quite an institution here, 
and to those who-can admire the quick and pungent 
wit of the waits in their rhythmic address to the in- 
mates, a few hours waiting with them would not be 
ill-repaid. 

“They come, a company of about twelve, and 
chant a Christmas carol; then in the same strain 
they ask for the alguinaldo or gift. If you are 
friendly to the custom, and are prepared to reward 
them for their singing, although perhaps you have 


been aroused from pleasant dreams, you send them | 


some hot coffee, or better yet, you invite them in. 
After partaking of your hospitality, they go out into 
the street and sing your praises. 

“But should you be stingy from parsimony or prin- 
ciple, and heed not their call for alguinaldo, look out, 
and see that you be not thin-skinned. The burden 
of their request will descend to something like the 
following: 

“Give us the alguinaldo, 
Give us the alguinaldo, 
Let it be but a good-night.” 

Thus we trace through long centuries and from one 
distant country to another customs from which may 
naturally have grown our universal mode of contrib- 
uting to the realization of our good wishes for a 
“Merry Christmas.” 


——_—<@— 


WISE COWS. 

In general, cows are supposed to be rather wanting 
in intelligence. Else why do they invariably cross 
the road in front of a passing carriage? But the 
Pali Mall Gazette cites an instance of what looks 
like genuine bovine sagacity and a true neighborly 
feeling: 


The other morning, a very sultry one, two cows 
came to our gate, evidently on the lookout for some- 
thing, and after being at first somewhat puzzled by 
their pleading looks, I bethought myself that they 
might be in want of water. No sooner had this idea 
occurred to me than I had some water brought in a 
large vessel, which the poor animals at once sucked 
up with the greatest eagerness. 
tered contentedly away to a field near at hand. 

In about half an hour or so we were surprised and 
not a little amused by seeing our two friends march- 
ing up to the gate, accompanied by three other cows. 

The water-tap was again called into. requisition, 
and the new-comers were in like manner helped lib- 
erally. Then, with gratified and repeated ‘“*boo-oos,” 
—a unanimous vote of thanks,—our visitors slowly 
marched off to their pasturage. 

It was quite clear to us that the two first callers, 


| pleased with their friendly reception, had strolled 


down to their sister gossips and dairy companions, | 
and had.informed them—how, I cannot say, can you? | 
—of their liberal entertainment, and then had taken | 


the pardonable liberty of inviting them up to our 
cottage. 
_ 
SWEET MUSIC. 


It is always good to read of innocent happiness, 


| especially on the part of those whose lives in general 


are dark and forbidding. A little girl in New York 


was sent into the country by a “Fresh Air Fund,” | 


and this is the way she relates her experience : 


The first thing when we got there the horn blew, 
and we had breakfast, lots of good things to eat. 
Then we went out to play, and before long the horn 
blew again, and we had a nice dinner. We went out 
again after dinner, and in a little while the horn 
blew again, and we had supper. 

After supper we went out to play again, and pretty 
soon the horn blew again. We went in, and the 
lady said it was eight o’clock, and time to go to bed, 


| but before we went she gave us a bowl of splendid 


| bread and milk. 


When I went upstairs, I was just as sleepy as I 
could be, and I wanted to go to bed right away; but 
I told them if that horn blew again, to be sure and 
wake me up. 


> 
HUNTED BY A HARE. 
The Figaro published not long since an account of 


a practical joke which, unlike most practical jokes, 
has the merit of being amusing: 


An enthusiastic sportsman went to a breakfast | 


given at the commencement of the shooting season. 
The conversation naturally was of game, when sud- 
denly in rushed a servant, exclaiming to the host 
that a hare had been seen noving about the lawn. 
Out ran the enthusiastic sportsman, gun in hand, 
fired at the hare, and missed it. 

The hare seratehed its nose, then stood on its hind- 
legs,«presented a horse pistol at the sportsman, and 
fired in return, 

No one was hurt, but the sportsman was naturally 
astounded to have the tables turned in this unex- 
pected and surprising manner. 
him, and then his laugh was as hearty as any one’s. 


This feniarkable hare was’ a performing animal, | 


which had been hired from a neighboring show. The 
sportsman’s charge had of course been tampered 
with by the confidential servant. 


pairs + EES 
GIVING AND KEEPING. 
Grandma was giving the children a little lecture, 
full of sweetness, just before Christmas : 
“Don’t let it be a time for thinking of your own 
pleasure, dears,” she said. “Think of others. Don’t 
wonder what you will have'for presents, but give all 


you can to somebody more in need than you. Give 
your time, your love, your handiwork—give every- 


| thing for the sake of this blessed season.” 


The little faces were very sober and thoughtful for 


| a’ moment; then a mischievous smile flashed over 
This curious custom is believed to have been | 


usage which is still kept up. The author of “Wan. | 
derings through Italy” says that at Christmas there | 
is the same exchange of presents as with us, and | 
they have a large cake to which they have given the’! 
name Of San Martino, because they implore the aid’| 


of this saint when they pray for abundance. The 
civic guard go about singing, and demand a present. 
They also make paste fritte in oil and honey, such 
as the Romans used to offer to Janus. 

We shall never be able to get at the original of 
these customs, but if we could do so, it seems prob. 


Allegra’s. 

“Grandma, 
"most 
keep.’ 

“What is it, dear?” asked the lovely old lady, 
while the others, who meant to. be lovely old ladies 
in sixty or seventy years, looked up in astonishment 
at Allegra’s selfishness. 

“I must keep Christmas !”” 


~~ — 
HOW SHE SAVED. 
It is very difficult sometimes for’an industrious 
person to save, especially if burdened with a large 
number of spendthrift relatives. 


” 


> said she, “I’m willing to give away 
everything, but there’s just one thing I must 


“Lucy,” said a Washington lady to her nurse-girl, 
“do = lay_up anything out of your ten dollars a 
month ?” 


“Well, no’m,’” answered Lucey; “but I could if I 


| didn’t haf to gib my fambly niné dollahs ’n’ a half of 


it ter pay de rent!”’ 


The pair then saun- ; 


It was explained to | 


THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL. 

The Union and Central Pacific Roads, and Pullman 
| Company, put on, December 5, a weekly train of Pull~ 
man Vestibule Cars to rum between Council Bluffs 
and San Francisco. Steam _ heat, electrie light, sepa- 
rate bath-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, barber shop, 
observation and smoking rooms, and a female attend- 
ant for ladies and children make it “ The finest 
train in the world.” [Adv. 














Journal of SHootinc, FisH1nc, NATURAL 


A 
History, THE KENNEL, YACHTING, CANOEING, 


Rirte and Trap. Weekly, 28 pages, $4.00 per 

|year. Send 10 cents for sample copy. We 
publish the most extensive list in America of 
| books on the above topics and general 


BOOKS ON ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


| Practical manuals invaluable to amateurs. 
| “Canoe AnD Boat Buripine,” “Doc TRarn- 
ING,” ‘*Woopcrart,” ‘CAMP AND -CANOE 
Cookery,” “SMALL Yacuts,” ‘“* ANTELOPE AND 
DEER or AMERICA,” “ Brrp PORTRAITS 
THE YounG,” ‘*UncLtE LIsHA’s SHOP; OR, 
Lire In A CORNER OF YANKEELAND”’ ( Vermont), 
| ** CHARLEY’S WONDERFUL JOURNEYS,” etc., etc. 
Send for our free illustrated book catalogue. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘Farco’s “Box Tip” 
| School Shoes for Boys and Girls 








Sizes — 8 to 10%2 $1.26 

p i “LE to 13% 1.50 

! a Ito 2 1.75 
AND 








SHOE 


Congress, Button and Lace, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Our name is _on_the bottom of every shoe. 
Ask nn Dealer for Fargo’s ‘*Box Tip” 
and $2.50 Shoes. If he does not keep them, 
send to us and we will send you a ir by 
return mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

If you try one pair of our shoes, and for any reason 
they are not satisfactory, we will allow you to 
return them and we wiil refund your money. 

If you do not know what size to order, send te us for 
directions for measuring. Handsome Calendar 
for 1889 sent with each order. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION every time you write. 





FOR | 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


For Swing or street wear. In man 
localities it is impossible to obtain a gooc 
well-made Glove that will stand hard 
service. To more thoroughly introduce 
my glove throughout all parts. of ‘the 
country, I will send by mail the best. Glove 
ever made for $1, $1.50 or $2, according to 
quality. Either unlined or lined, with wool 
eece, and long tops, for winter wear. Send 
raft, express or money order, and state 
size and color desired. Send stamp for book about gloves. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


ESTABLISHED 1862. JOHNSTOWN,N.Y. 
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TA-KA-KAKE is a new cereal Sugar Corn 
Flour for making Boston Sponge Corn Cakes. 
These are not like other Corn Cakes, but are 
| far more delicate and are most delicious for 

the Breakfast Table. With a hot oven it 

takes only fifteen minutes from the time of 

mixing to have them on the table ready for 
|eating. Griddle Cakes are also made from 
| this flour that excel in flavor and lightness. 


|\You can have some of these 
| cakes on your tabie 


FREE. 


| _ This offer is only to Jan. Ist, 1889. 


Send us your grocer’s name and address 
with your own, and we will send him at once 
a number of sample packages of the Sugar 
Corn Flour, with an order to deliver one to 
you FREE, also to any friend of yours who 
may like to try it. Each package will con- 
tain enough for ten cakes, or a batch of grid- 
dle cakes, with directions for preparing. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
125 Atlantic Av., Boston, Mass. 


Po CLUB 


RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities. Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all kinds 

from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We do a very large Tea 

and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 9% 

CLUB ORDERS eachi day. SILVER-lLATED CASTE 

| Premiums, with $5, $7, and $ i Ww 
| SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED 
| orders. GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SE 

DINNER SETs of 118 piece: ith $20 orders, and a HOST 

of other Premiums. We carry the gest stock, and deo 
| the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
| — (and mertion this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
sale Pricess GREAT LONDON TEA CO. 
|\801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


Among our unrivalled assortment of Perfumes 
Toilet Articles and Superfine Soaps, will be found 
suitable gifts for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 








AA Pure CHOCOLATE 
‘2 


(Bristol and London, 





Endorsed by the 
Most Eminent Phy- 
sicians throughout 
the World. 





ON ADDRESSING 


“Alstin, Nichols &-Co., wazzeriee222.. 


HUDSON, JAY AND STAPLE 


~~ FRY'S 


—PURE— 


Nutritious — Economical. 


Samples of our Cocoa Post-free 


CHOCOLATE 
AND COCOA. 


Eng.) 





CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 











DEC. 20, 1888. 


THe tyr Soar The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
WA | C H C HAR M S. OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
| z 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 659 





NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 






To be the only Improvement on the Tailor’s 
= Square Ever Invented. 

S Protected by the following 
Patents 1879—1885, 

“  1885—1886. 







THE MOST 
FRAGRANT ano LASTING 
OF PERFUMES. 


25 CENTS, 50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 
4 BEAUTIFUL BOOK MARKS 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RuBifoam 


Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imi- 
tations. 







| A miniature fac-simile of a cake cf Ivory Soap, 
| witha gold-plated ring to attach it to the watch 
| chain, or may be tied to the button-hole with a 
| piece of ribbon, and used as a badge for a club 
| 
! 














society, etc., etc. 


HOW TO GET ONE FOR NOTHING 


Save the outside wrappers of Ivory Soap, ard 


























| 
SRUIGMTFULLY Fig | when you have twelve, cut out the center piece 

mn oe ms ans ree P . > , = : 

9) HEALTHFUL LiQUiD SUBSTTUTE of each wrapper and send them to us (as per | As Usefulas the Sewing-Machine. 
FoR | directions below), and we will send you, by 
a TOOTH POWDER mail, one of the Watch Charms. If vou are | SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 
KEEPS THE TEETH WHITCTHE BREATH SWEET ® : ati, a > em solian 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY not now using Ivory Soap, buy twelve cakes, In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
Vovtnipid sednatalineies and you will get full value for your money in | NECESSITY. It /asts a life/ime, and drafts direct/y on 
G INJURIOUS., an 3 ratc’ . -_ ; : the Jintng ALL ladies* garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
FOR THE TEETH. Since one ae | bi cserhneltacnotheaoyedken pena MEASURE in ONE-FIFTIE the usual time. Within the 
‘OL , SF CT 7S reach of all: it is a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED pases | FOLLOW THES E DIRECTIONS. prentices, It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
: PRICE 25fA BOTTLE | Cut out the center piece of each wrapper in princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
e.w.noytT & CO. and put them in the envelope with your yerforms Work in afew moments that otherwise requires 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED sy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowe t, Mass. Hove Reet hoc ye. al goal oe heh aun: eel, a Al ace gosh P24 sticcess is unprecedented, and thousands 
Sane went sno eapines Pon Ohne we. or Meme. Phevebbed noo address in full. Wo attention will be paid save Senated 98 Sor veres Sen eee eae dean 
Se ste a Resi . = a ARGE. ay test Mac sat 2 - ow e 
a eS —_ : : yd ps a ne Watch pons a pena for 30 days FREE OF CIIARGE. After 30 days’ trial. if 
: | welve (12) center pieces are in the envelope not worth 10 TIMES our asking price. then return it. 
| with the request. Send now for VALUABLE eg CIRCULAR and 
TE y GS 7. ICINNAT ‘ LIBERAL OFFER. FREE. THE MCDOWELL GAR- 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OO. VENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West Hth St. 
‘ | (Please mention this »apc> ) N.Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention Comp. 





Corner of Washington and Boylston Streets, Boston, REASONS WH 


Sniincmanees, nanan ent Mami Dealers in PETER MoO LLER’S co D-LIVER Ol. 
Men's, Boys and Children’s Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Z 


{CLOTHING BY MAIL| HATS AND CAPS, _ [Read our orFer. | 


IMPORTERS OF FINE WOOLLENS AND TRIMMINGS. | 
Fine Custom Work, Police, Conductors’ and Military Uniforms made from Measure. | 


Our BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, to which we ask special atten- 
tion, IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE COUNTRY. 

SAMPLE SUITS or GARMENTS sent to any address in the United State ith the | 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYING for the same, to be recurned os 
our expense if not satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Fashion Plates. We guarantee the lowest prices in the United States 
consistent with first-class work and materials. Western_orders should be sent to our 
branch establishments at Des Moines, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska. 

















SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


- . ; - “ Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
a ge wy will be received and credited as of the value of fifty cents upon each virtues by any process of Facies. nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal 

order sent by mail or express, of the value of ten dollars or over, from stations 75 miles q ity of water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 

or more outside of Boston or any of our branch stores. i 








n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
t is more nutritious than other Oils. 
f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. , 
perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores, 
t is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 7 
t is unquestionably, the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. © 


To “Companion” subscribers sending this Adv, with above order, we send perfect copy of this paper, if requested. 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
FREELAND, LOOMIS & 00., Proprietors. 


THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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COMFORT. 
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SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. Made in all Styles for 
SHE: “How thoughtful it was of Charles 


. to bring me last Christm: air of the 
Noiseless Warm Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper they ate ao M EN,WOM EN 
5 9 | Warmand comfortable that I have not had 
SES Rye i 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION TO 
Durable. OTHER GOOD HUSBANDS. CHILDREN. 
Prevents Rheumatism, Coldness of Feet, Excessive Perspiration. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mention Companion. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder-Brace 


AND 


Suspender Combined. 


Expands the Chest, promotes 
respiration, prevents Round 
shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No harness— 
simple—unlike all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, 
and Girls. Cheapest and only 
reliable Shoulder- Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder- 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
expanding the Chest, preventing 
Round Shoulders and Hollow 
Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti- 
cle for this purpose, all of which, however, were ob- 
jectionable in some respects, which prevented their com- 
ing into general use. In the Knickerbocker Brace all 
objections have been overcome. It is a Combined 
Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. It provides new 
and improved suspenders for men’s pants, and support- 
ers for ladies’ underskirts, which do the double duty of 
holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists Sod General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. 
Send chest-measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
EASTON, PA. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 






Manufacturers cf the Celebrated 


FRENCH DRESSING 


AND 


SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Manufacturers of the 


ARMY AND NAVY BLACKING. 


Boston, Mass. London, Eng. 
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2 THE COMPLEXION 

AND PREVENTING REDNESS ROUGHNESS 
AND CHAPPING RECOMMENDED 


BY MRS.[ANGTRY. MADAME: PATTE ge 


AND OBTAINED = 
NALMEna,. 
15 INTERNAT PALS 
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N SOAP | 


AS S22 
Compre” 


“BUBBLES” 
FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE BY 


SIR JOHN MILALS, BART. A. 
[IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS SOAP 


PURCHASED BY THEM FOR $11.000] 


PEARS’ SOAP is used and recommended by thousands of in- 
telligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because while servin 
as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing 
and discomforts to which infants are so liable. 

PEARS’ is the best, most elegant, and the most economic 


z al of all soaps for the totlet,— 
not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. It has been established in London 100 
years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP. 


It has obtained 15 international awards, and is now sold in every city in the world. It can 


be had of nearly all druggists and retailers in the United States, but besure that you get the 
genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 























